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A SWISS RIFLE CLUB. 


On 26 May last I happened to be a 
witness of the annual celebration of the /féte 
of one of the numerous rifle clubs which 
every canton of Switzerland possesses. The 

uestion of the institution of village rifle 
clubs in England is one that has recently 
assumed considerable prominence, and a 
short account of the one dealt with may 
therefore possess some interest. The Swiss, 
like the wise people they are, are well aware 
that no public movement has much chance 
of success unless the sympathy and support 
of the more influential sex are enlisted in its 
favour, and it may be useful for the pro- 
moters of these institutions to know that the 
presence of the female element added greatly 
to the interest of the celebration. From a 
professional point of view it seemed to me 
that a man did not shoot the worse because 
a picturesque girl took an interest in his 
proceedings. 

The society in , ease which is known 
as “ L’Abbaye des Echarpes Blanches,” is one 
of the oldest in Switzerland, having been 
founded on 27 March, 1626. The district of 
Vaud was then under the authority of Berne, 


and amongst the original registers and pro- 
tocols of the society is the requisition sub- 
mitted to their Excellencies the Seigneurie 
for permission to establish a shooting club, 
as we should call it nowadays, coupled with 
the promise to behave “en toutte vertu, 
civilité, et tempérence.” The Seigneurie gave 
the required permission to its “chers et 
féaux sujets” to establish among themselves 
an association and fraternity under the title 
which it bears to the present day, “ne ten- 
dant 4 autre but que d’apprendre 4 manier 
les armes et s’exercer en l exercice militaire.” 
A humble request to be allowed to make up 
a new flag, “vue que celle de Chillon est 
entiérement gatée, comme leur magnifique 
Seigneur Baillif en attestera,” was also 
granted, with the stipulation that the 
Avoyer and Town Council of Berne reserved 
to themselves, “ quantes Voccasion le 
requerra et bon nous semblera,” the right to 
augment, diminish, alter, or entirely revoke 
the concession and the regulations under 
which it was worked. 

Some of these regulations, which are 
entitled “ Etablissement et projet articulaire 
de ordre et police des confréres de l’Abbaye 
des Echarpes Blanches de Monstruz et 
Chastellard,” are worth quoting, as indi- 
cating the orderly spirit in which these 
institutions were conducted nearly three 
centuries ago. The most important are 
given below :— 

“Art. 5.—Chaque Confrére se pourvoira d’une 
Echarpe blanche, de Mousquet, et de Fourniments 
de Cibe, et de Guerre: Qu’il leur soit permis de 
s’assembler, s’exercer aux Armes, et promener 
yarmi la paroisse, avec leur Enseigne, a chaque 
dernier imanche d’Avril, aux fins qu’A la 
Dimanche sécutive, qu’on tire le Roy, Iceux 
soient mieux préparés, & lui faire lhonneur et 
exercice ordinaire. 

“Art. 6.—Ils pourront et devront faire telle 
Assemblée, non pas seulement une fois l'année au 
jour cy-dessus mentionné, mais le plus souvent que 
faire se pourra toujours avec permission du 
Seigneur Baillif, et ce non pour faire des parades, 
mais pour s’exercer et dresser au maniement des 
Armes, et en l’exercice militaire, & la fagon et 
maniére du Pays Bas, sous l’adresse et instruction 
dun président, et gens A ce capables et entendus ; 
ne faisant point de difficulté, d’admettre a tels 
exercices, ceux qui y auront l’affection et le désir 
de s’exercer avec eux, et les en requerrant encore 
quiils ne fussent du nombre des Confréres pour 
n’avoir le moyen de contribuer, sans touttes fois 
participer au reste de l’Ordre de la ditte Confrairie. 

* Art. 8.—Celui qui démentira, frappera, mépri- 
sera ou injuriera son Confrére en |’Assemblée, 
yerere pour chaqu’un des dits Vices, et 4 chaque 
‘ois, six sols. 

“ Art. 9.—Et celui qui outre ce, sera trouvé des- 
honnéte en son devis, exercices d’Armes, gestes, 
emportements, et fagon de faire, sera chatié par 
argent, selon son mérite, sans le préjudice d’autruy- 
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* Art. 13.—Celui des dits Confréres qui en leur 
Assemblée prendra le sacré Nom de Dieu en vain, 
blasphémera, ou jurera par le Saint Corps, ou pré- 
cieux sang, chair, playes, Croix de notre Seigneur 
Jésus-Christ, tel sera multé et chatié pour chaque 
fois, A trois sols, sans toucher notre Urdonnance 
souveraine, qui sera diligemment en ce fait exécutée. 

* Art. 16.—Celui qui Dieu bénira d’Enfans payera 
a Abbaye pour chaque Fils un Florin.” 

In 1700 further regulations were estab- 
lished, from which I make a few extracts :— 


“ Art. 3.—Qui jurera ou blasphémera le Saint 
Nom de Dieu en vain escherra &4 méme amande de 


dix baches, que si tels jurements estoyent si graves | 


et atroces qu ils méritassent plus grand chatiment, 
il sera aggravé selon le mérite du fait. 

* Art. 4.—Qui provoquera querelle, noize, ou 
débat, ou qui dans ses autres actions sera trouvé 
déshonneste, insolent, et indécent, soit en discours, 
gestes, comportements, et facon de faire, escherra a 
5 baches d’amande. 

* Art. 5.—Celui qui se chargera de vin par excés, 
sera chatié a 15 Seches d’amande, réservé toutes fois 
ceux qui par infirmité et surprise, et non par 
mauvaise habitude, tomberent en cette faute.” 

It will, I think, be admitted that the rules 
drawn up by these simple and pious burghers 
could scarcely be bettered at the present day. 
Orderly in their ideas and behaviour, they 
also prescribed the manner in which their 
processions through the parish should be 
conducted. First came the captain, “en teste 
de la compagnie,” then the abbé and his 
lieutenant or vice-abbé, then the senior con- 
JSréres. Those who, for reasons of health, 
were not in a fit state to carry arms, had 
still to wear their swords, their scarves, and 
a wand, “ et en icelle attaché un ruban blanc.” 
The sergeants “dressed” the confréres, 
having regard to the height, quality, and 
condition of each, and then they all marched 
off by twos and twos, musket on shoulder 
and scarf across their chests, with a guard of 
honour, consisting of the standard-bearer, 
four sergeants, two drums, and two fifes, 
escorting the flag, either at the head or in 
the middle of the cortége. 

This year the hundred and twenty-third 
celebration of the féte took place. I was in- 
formed thatin order tocovertheexpensesabout 
three thousand francs were subscribed by the 
society, to which the abbé, who is elected 
annually, contributed five hundred. On the 
first day the general assembly, with the 
reception of new members, was held, whilst 
the early morning and the afternoon were 
devoted to shooting. On the following day 
the confréres met at Clarens at 9 a.m. ; they 
then marched in procession to Vernex, where 
the abbé-president held a reception. In the 
afternoon there was a large meeting at 
Montreux, and a procession to the Town 
Hall, where the proceedings terminated with 


a dinner and a dance. This procession was 
a quaint and interesting sight. All the 
brethren, headed by their abbé, were dressed 


‘in black cloth coats and waistcoats, white 


flannel trousers, and tall silk hats. This 
bourgeois costume was relieved by the broad 
white silk scarf, edged with a golden fringe, 
which crossed their breasts and hung almost 
to the ground. Each confrére escorted on 
his arm a maiden clad in the traditional 
costume of the Montreux district—a_ black 
velvet bodice with white sleeves en ballon to 
the elbow, a short white petticoat, and 
coloured stockings, their pretty heads sur- 
mounted by a coquet little hat. The contrast 
presented i the grave and stately burgher 
to the butterfly creature hanging on his arm 
added greatly to the picturesqueness of the 
scene. 

To these particulars, for which I am chiefly 
indebted to an interesting article by M. G. 
Bettex in the local paper, Feuzlle d'Avis de 
Montreux, it may be added that the first 
abbés of whom there is any record were 
Adam Dufour (1628-29) and Jacques Rivaz 
(1630-31), and the first captains Monseigneur 
de la Tour, chatelain of Chatellard (28 May, 
1662), and David Dubochet (20 May, 1669). 
Of the first confréres many have names that 
are still honourably represented in the canton, 
and that worthily carry on the traditions 
which had their birth among these sturdy 
contemporaries of our own Ironsides. 

W. F. Pripeavux. 


CATALOGUES OF ENGLISH BOOK SALES. 
(Concluded from p. 85.) 


Sainsbury, J., 1865, Feb. 6-9. 8. 
St. Parish Library, 1862, 
May 


St. John, Oliver, F.R.S., 1763, March 24 and 5 days. 
St. Martin's Subscription Library, 1852, March 29- 


Sale, R. Cowlishaw, 1845, Nov. 20 and 9 days. S. 
Salisbury, E. G., 1854, June 23. P. 
P.—1861, Feb. 18-22. 


a, Joseph, 1860, Nov. 5-12. 
Savile, Sir H. and Sir J., 1860, Dec. 19-20. S.— 
1, Feb. 6. 38. 
Saxton, Sir C., 1838, July 5-6. 
1831, June 


Scott, Sir Claude, 13 and 5days. E. 
Scott, J. Barber, and others, 1864, Aug. 12 and 


5days. 8. 

Scott, John, M.D., 1850, June 15. 8. 

Scott, P. N., 1848, Dec. 14. P. 

Scott, T. H., 1860, May 9-12. P. 

Scott, Sir Walter (MSS. of Waverley Novels, &c.), 
1831, Aug. 19. E. 

Sebright, Sir John, 1807, April 6 and 6 days. Ss. 

Selsey, Lord, 1872, June 20 and 8 days. 5. 

Serra, Duke di Cassano, 1826, Dec. 18-22. E. 


Shakespeare’s Autograph, &c., 1845, May 30-31. P. 
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Gabespenre Society (Stock of), 1854, March 29-31. 
Shakespeariana, 1837, May 25-28. P.— 1866, May 


Sharpe, Dr. Gregory, 1771, April 8 and 10 days. S. 
Sharpe, Sutton, aa June 7-8. 38. 

Shaw, Henry, F , 1854, May 1. 8S. 
Shrewsbury, and May 19-22. 8. 
Sidney, R. 1844, Aug. 9-1 

Simes, N. P. (Strood 1886. July 9 and 5 days. 


Simpson, Rd., 1864, Dec. 5-10. P. 

Singer, S. W. , Part L., 1860, Feb. 20 and 6 days. 8. 
—Part IL, 1860, "April 11 and 5 days. S.— 
Part III., 1860, May 16 and 6 days. S.—1860, 
May 24. 8. 1858, Aug. 3. 8S. 

Silvestre, R. W., 1852, June 28-29. S. 

Skegg, Edward, 1842, April 4 and 7 days. S.— 
(Letters), 1847, Aug. 12. S. 

Slade, Felix, 1868, Aug. 3and 5days. 8. 

Smart, Sir Geo. T., 1860, June 28-29. P. 

Smeeton, Geo., 1847, Sept. 28-Oct. l. P. 

Smith, Geo. Morgan (MSS.. including 10 interesting 
early letters of P. B. Shelley), 1849, July 9-10. P. 

Smith, Horace, 1865, May 16-20. P. 

Smith, Thos., 1825, May 9 and 7 days. S. 

Smyth, Sir Rob., 1809, April 10 anc 5 | days. 8. 

Sot eby, John (Books), 1808, May 2 and 15 days. 
Richardson. 

Sotheby, S. L. (Melancthon and Luther Books), 
1848 (month not stated). S. 

ee er, Rev. Rd., 1795, April 27 and 11 days. 

S.—(Coins, sold privately to Tyssen after pub- 
lication of sale catalogue). S.—(Shells, Ke.), 
1795, May 12-13. 8. 

Spencer, Earl, 1821, March 2 E. 

Stace, Machell, 1814, Nov. 21-22 

Stainforth, Rev. F. J. -, 1867, July 1 a 5days. S. 

Stamp, Rev. J. 8. (MSS.), 1850, Aug. 6-7. P. 

Staunton, Sir G., 1860, June 30 and 2days. S. 

Stewart, James, 1839, May 17-18. S. 

Stirling, Thos., 1864, Feb. 11-13. 8. 

Story, Wm., 1857, Oct. 26 and 5 days. 
Shrewsbury. 

Strangford, Lord, 1831, Aug. 12-13. S. 

Strettell, Amos, 1820, Feb. 29 and 7 days. E.— 
1834," June 6-7. P. 

Strong, W., 1847, Feb. 1 7 4days. S. 

Stuart Papers, 1851, Feb. 28 


Burrey, 


Dudley Coutts, 1845, June 2 and 
a 
Stuart, James, 1850, April 17. C. 


— Col. James Alex., 1814, June 27 and 15 days. 
Staagt de Rothesay, Lord, 1855, May 31 and 14 days. 


Stan ff, A. J., 1847, June 18-23. P. 

Suffol and Berkshire, Earl of, 1886, July 26-27. S. 

Sumner, Richard, 1805, Nov. and 3 days. 

Sumner, Rev. Dr., 1814, May 16-19. E. 

Sunderland, Part 'I., 1881, Dec. land 9 days. P.— 
Part iL, 1882, wil 17 and 9 days. P.— 
Part IIT., 1882, “July 17 and 9 days. P.— 
Part IV., 1882, Nov. 6 and 9 days. P.— 


* This sale comprised two properties : (1) the town 
library of a gentleman, deceased, and (2) the re- 
maining portion of rare English poetry, plays, &c., 
the property of a well-known collector. There can 
be no doubt that the last named was Amos Strettell, 
the books sold on this occasion being for the most 
part those bought in at the sale at Evans’s in 1820. 


Part V. 1883, March 10 and 10 days. P.— 
(Returns), 1883, ome 

Surtees, R., 1856, June 25. 8S. 

Sussex, Duke of, hey I. 1844, July 1 and 23 days. 


E.—Part IL, 184, July 31 and 3 days. E.— 
Part LIL, isis Aug. 12 and 5 days. E.— 
Part IV., 1845, Jan. 30 and 10 days. E.— 
Part V., 1845, April 22 and 11 days. E.— 
Part VL., 1845, Aug. ll and 3 days. E. 

Swanston, C. T., 1869, Dec. 2-10. P. 

Swinton, Archibald (Oriental MS.), 1810, June 6. C. 

Sykes, Sir M. M., Part I., 1824, May 11 and 10 days. 
E.—Part IL, 1824, May 28 and 5 days. E— 
Part ILL, 1824, June 2) and 7 days. E.—The 
catalogues of this sale were compiled by the 
Rev. H. J. Todd, 

Talbot, Sir Chas., 1814, May 2and5days. S&S. 

Tallemach, Rd., 1866, June 19. 8. 

Talleyrand, Prince}, 1816, May 8 and 17 days. 8. 

Tate, Rev. J., 1844, Jan. 15. E. 

Taylor, Ed., 1863, Nov. 30-Dec, 2. P. 

Taylor, Geo. Watson, Part I., 1823, March 20 and 
5days. E.—Part IL, 1823, April 14 and 7 days. 


Taylor, J., 1861, Nov. 28-Dec. 3. P. 

Taylor, John, 1865, March 10-11. 8. 

Taylor, Dr. Robert, 1762, Sept. 28 and6 days. 8. 

Taylor, Sir Simon, 1833, June 3-4. E. 

Taylor, Rev. Thos., 1808, April 3 days. 8. 

Taylor, Col. Thos., 1861, Jan. 21-23. 8. 

Taylour, John, LL.D., 1793, June 6 and 23 days. S. 

Tenison, Archbishop (L ibrary), 1861, June 3 and 
5 days. ¥ (MSS.), 1861, July 1. 8. 

as, Geo., and others, 1862, May 31 and 
June 2. 

Seema Sir Peter, 1815, ine 29 and 4 days. E. 

Thomson, A. T., 1849, Oct : 

Thomson, James, 1851, 5 and Sdays. 8. 

Thomson, T., 1866, Jan. 26 and 3 dé ays. 3S. 

Thorold, Sir John (Syston Park), 1884, Dec. 12 and 
7 days. S. 

Thoroton, Rev. Sir John, 1822, Feb. 4 and 5 days. S. 

[Thorpe (Jun. ), (Stock), 1851, 10. 

(Thorpe, T.),* ony English and other books), 1851, 
Nov. 28-29 

(Thorpe, Thos.}, (books and MSS. from Madrid),+ 
1826, July 4-5. E. 

Thorpe, Thomas (MSS.), 1826, March 2-4. E. 

Thoyts, Major, 1815, Nov. 10 and 4days. 8S. 

Thursby, Rev. Mr.], 1836, Oct. 31-Nov. 1. P. 

ite, Sir Wm., 1874, May 18 and 17 days. 8. 

Todd, Archdeacon, 1846, May 16 and 3 days. S. 

Tooke, John Horne, 1813, May 26-29. King & 
Lochée. 

Towneley, John, Part I., 1814, June 8 and 6 days. 
E.—Part IT., 1815, June 19 and 9 days. E. 

Towneley Library, 1883, June 18 and7 days. 8. 

Tow mshend, Marquis of, 1812, May 11 and 15 days. 


Treharne, Edmund, 1861, Nov. 28 and 5 days. 8. 


” There were from 1847 to 1852 no fewer than 
fifteen anonymous sales of Thorpe’s books and 
autographs at Puttick & Simpson’s. The more 
important or oe of these were 1847, April 27 
and Sept. 21; 1849, March 19 and May 14, all of 
autographs ; i851, Feb. 28, State Papers; 1852, 
Jan. 2, royal letters, and June 4, charters and MSS. 

+ My copy of this catalogue belonged to Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, who has written in it, “I sus- 

ect these are the books that Thorpe bought in 
Madrid. Those marked P. I sent for.” 
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[Fripheski, 1820, Feb. 8 and 5 days. 

ross, the Librairie, 1870, Dec. 5-6. 8S. 

Tross, M., 1870, Dec. 13-17. P. 

Tuffen, J. F., 1821, Feb. 12 and 11 days. 8. 
Turaball, W. B. D. D., 1863, Nov. 27 and 5 days. 


Turne sr, Dawson (Library), 1859, May 16 and 7 days. 
P.—(MSS.), 1859, June 6 and 4 days. P. 
Turner, &c. (MSS.), 1860, April 3-5. P. 
Turner, Sir G. O. Page, 1824, Oct. 19 and 13 days. 
Cc. 


Turner, Thos., 1860, June 20-23. P. 
Twopenny, Rev. R., and T. Walker, 1872, May 23 
and 3 « Ss. 
Typography, Early, 1821, March 8 and 3 days. 8.— 
1829, May 20 and 3 days. 8.— 1839, May 22 and 
2days. S.—1870, Feb. 7 al 3days. S. 
Tyrrell, Edward, 1864, April 4-8. 8. 
syeaee, Samuel (Library), 1801, Dec. 7 and 12 days. 
(Prints, &c.), 1802, March 18 and 14 days. 
S (Coins), 1802, April 12 and 24 days. | 8. 
awe Arthur, 1838, Nov. 16, 17, and 19. E. 
Upecott, W illiamt (MSS), 1846, June 22-24.—(Books), 
1846, June 15-19. 
Utterson, E. V., joes, Aare 19and 7 days. 8. 
Valentine, a? V April 16 and 3 days. E. 
Venua, F. M. 12-13. 
Ww aketield, 4 Gilbert, 1802, March 25 and 6 days. 


Ww T. Shadford, 1886, June 23-24. 8. 

Wallace, Rev. R., 1851, May 28-29. 8. 

Waller, Thos., 1846 May land 7 days. S. 

Warrington, Capt., 1858, Aug. 2. 8S. 

Wilkinson, Robert (remaining “books and books of 
1826, Oct. 23 and 4 days. 8. 

[Wilks, J.], (Books and MSS.), 1847, March 12 and 
10 days. S.—(Autograph Letters and Docu- 
ments), 1851, May l2 and 5 days. S.t 


W. Rosperts. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, 8. Ww. 

* Mr. Puttick in his list enumerates the following 
sales of Turnbull at his house from 1853 to 1861: 
1853, July 15(autographs); 1856, Sep. 9; 1857, June8 
1859, Nov. 28; 1860, July 6; and 1861, Nov. 18, all 
books; the dates are of the first day of sale only. 
Tait & Nisbet held in 1851 a sale of a collection 
of Turnbull’s books, but I have never seen the 
catalogue. 

+ This sale is probably unique in that it was 
catalogued and announced by one firm of auctioneers 
and sold on their premises, but by a rival firm. 
Catalogues with two title-pages may be found: (1) 
with R G as auctioneers, and 
(2) with the names of Messrs. Leigh Sotheby & 
Wilkinson. The fact is that between the first 
ublication of the catalogue and the sale Messrs. 
tvans found themselves in financial difficulties, and 
Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson were called in to 
——- the sale, and of course to bear the financial 

es of the transaction. A notice of the 
collection appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
May, 1846, signed A. B., the writer of which was 
Dawson Turner; the sale itself is reported at 
length in the same magazine, Nov., 1846, p. 491. 

t This collection comprised a fine series of the 
sign manuals of the kings and queens of England 
from the reign of Edw vard IIL to the present time ; 
letters and documents of the most illustrious 
persons of Great Britain, statesmen and political 
characters, military and naval men; letters of the 


SHAKESPEARE’S BOOKS. 
(Continued from 9 S. v. 329.) 


Macbeth. Thou sure and firm-set earth, 
Hear not my steps which way they walk, for fear’ 
The very stones prate of my whereabout, 

And take the present horror from the time, 
Which now cuits with it. 
* Macbeth,’ IT. i, 


“It is a wonderfull thing to imagine how so great 
reparations, and the sudden approach of the 
Infidels could be so concealed, that even the ve 
stones and rivers (as a man may say) did not reveale 
it. 

A commentator thinks that Shakespeare in 
this passage probably alludes to Luke xix. 40, 
where the same thought occurs, but in the 
verse in Luke it is the stones, of A‘@o, that 
ery out, not the very stones, as in Shakespeare 
and this old author. 

Carlisle. Many a time hath banish’d Norfolk 

fought 
For Jesu Christ in glorious Christian jield, 
Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross 
Against black pagans, 7'urks and Saracens. 
* Richard I.,’ IV. i 

** A prince couragious and invincible, w ho in our 
age had great ry and kept continuall warres 
against the infidels for the name of Jesus Christ, 
and did spend almost all his life in armes, fighting 
for the maintenance of the Catholic faith ; and 
many a time did he vanquish and discomfite in 
open jield and plaine battell, even with verie small 
forces, many and exceeding great armies of the 
Turkes, at the sight and presence of whom, the 
troupes of the Barbarians did scarse dare to present 
themselves.’ 


The prince, in the name of Jesus Christ, 
kept continual wars against the infidels, fight. 
ing for the maintenance of the ( ‘atholic faith, 
and many atime in open field did vanquish 
the Turks; and the banished Norfolk also 
many a time fought for Jesus Christ in 
Christian field against black pagans, 7'urks, 
and Saracens. 

Hotspur. It was great pity, so it was, 

This villainous salt-petre should be digg’d 

Out of the bowels of the harmi/ess earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow _ destroy’ ‘d 

So cowardly. Henry IV.,’ iii. 


most eminent authors and literary men who have 
flourished during the last three centuries in this and 
other countries; letters by celebrated artists and 
scientific men; and letters of actors and actresses. 
The autograph manuscripts included the original 
MSS. of ‘ Kenilworth,’ in the autograph of Sir 
Walter Scott; of ‘Madoc,’ in the autograph of 
Robert Southey, the yoet (see under [ Evans, Ep, 
and other of his works in his autograph ; unpu 

lished poems by Robert Burns; Le Sécond Manu- 
serit venu de St. Héléne, being the original 
manuscript, with corrections, in the autograph of 
the Emperor Napoleon ; together with many valu- 
able series of autograph letters, purchased at the 
— of the celebrated Upcott collection in 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“Al the seed corne in the ground being beaten 
downe and troden under foote, with the trampling 
of their horses (for it was autume), the innocent and 
harmiess earth did now make shew, that it should 
defraud the poore and unfortunate labourer of his 
pains and travell.” 

Duke. A breath thou art, 

Servile to all the skyey influences 

That dost this habitation, where thou keep’st, 
Hourly afflict. 
* Measure for Measure,’ III. i. 

Lear. By all the operation of the orbs 
From whom we do exist, and cease to be, 

Here | disclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood, 
And as a stranger to my heart and me 
Hold thee, from this, for ever. 
* King Lear,’ L. i. 


** Manie are the influences which did descende 
downe from the heavens by certaine secret and 
unknowen causes of thinges, and it is often seene, 
that sundry both good and evill chances are 
manifested unto us by the operation of the starres 
and the celestiall bodies, the which whilst we doe 
disdaine to observe, wee do referre them to mere 
accidents and casualtie, and we do not use eyther 
the service and ministerie of eur owne prudence, 
nor the industrie of our owne counselles to 
murchase unto us the favour and blessing of the 
} ma bountie, nor to turne away the anger and 
threatenings of the heavens.” 

King. What is the cause, Laertes, 

That thy rebellion looks so giant-like ? 

Let him go, Gertrude ; do not fear our person : 

There ’s such divinity doth hedge a king, 

That treason can but peep to what it would. 
*Hamlet,’ IV. v. 

“For my part I am rather of this minde, that 
God, even that great God which hath established 
the kings of the earth in their thrones, hath im- 
printed in their countenances certaine characters 
of his divinitie, which maketh them venerable and 
terrible above other men.” 

In my next contribution I shall be able to 
give a copy of the title-page of this old book. 

W. L. Rusuton. 


(To be continued.) 


MOIDERN ZODIACS. 
(Continued from 9 S. v. 331.) 


162. Round the lip of the large bronze 
basin of the Fontaine Richelieu in the Place 
Richelieu, Paris, by Visconti, circa 1825. 
Baedeker, ‘Guide,’ p. 199. 

163. Of a set of 144 Indian ivory cards, 
beautifully painted in enamel, it is said, 
“There are twelve suites, each suite having 
a sign of the zodiac painted on it, from one to 
twelve times” ; and these signs nearly corre- 
spond with the European divisions of the 
zodiac. Morison, ‘ Religious History of Man,’ 
1838, p. 280. 

oar No. 26 in A. Z. is engraved in Loftus, 


165. The Bodleian, Oxford, possesses a 
painting of the zodiac of Tentyra, by bequest 
of R. Mason, of Queen’s College, in 1841. 
Macray’s ‘Annals,’ 1890, p. 342; ‘N. & Q.,’ 
9 S. 1, 203. 

166. In an almanac (? by Mark —_ 
are humorous drawings of the signs aroun 
a standing man, connected by lines with 
twelve parts of the body, the emblems being 
outside, in a square form. 

167. An engraving of a statue of Artemis 
of Ephesus is in Kitto, ‘Illustrated Com- 
mentary,’ vol. v. p. 205. 

168. In twelve circles, round a very large 
painted wheel window, over the grand 
entrance of St. Augustine’s Church, Paris, 
built to commemorate the birth of the 
Prince Imperial. 

169. A large bronze medal represents 
Napoleon as Pheebus, behind whom is an 
are bearing signs. 1854, Mint, Paris. 

170. Engraved in Smith, ‘Wonders of 
Nature and Art.’ 

171. No. 150 in A. Z. is described and 
illustrated in ‘ Ongania.’ 

172. An engraving of A. Z., No. 257, is 
in ‘ Archeologia Cantiana,’ vol. iv. p. 87. 

173. An engraving of Artemis of Ephesus 
is in Hislop, ‘The Two Babylons,’ 1862, p. 43. 
On it may be discovered Cancer, Leo, Taurus, 
Aries, Virgo, Aquila, Gemini, Rose, Cherub, 
Acorn. 

174. Painted on tiles with subjects illus- 
trating the legends of the zodiac, as the 
zodiac of Pleasure in the summer smoking- 
room in Cardiff Castle clock tower. See 
No. 102. 

175. Painted on the eight spandrels of the 
vaulting and in four circles on the side walls 
| of the winter smoking-room in Cardiff Castle 
clock tower. 

176. An are containing four signs is carved 
in stone on a panel above a window, below 
the cornice of the National and Provincial 
Bank, Threadneedle Street, London. 

177. The ‘Atlas of the Stars, by Rev. J. 
Gall, Edinburgh, contains twenty plates of 
|asterisms and five of constellations tinted 
blue, and six star maps. 
| 178. An engraving of a medal of Antoninus 
| bearing the zodiac, enclosing the seven planets 
as busts around Serapis, is in ‘ Acad. Inscript.,’ 
| vol. xli. A. Z., No. 57. 

179. The zodiacal alphabet. Aries corre- 
sponds to ain, Taurus to aleph, Gemini to 
heth, Cancer to vau, Leo to lamed, Virgo to 
beth, Libra to caph, Scorpio to zain, Sagit- 
tarius to gimel, Capricornus to tau, Aquarius 
to mim, Pisces to nun. The figures are from 
the Egevntian zodiac. Engraved in ‘ Man- 
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kind: their Origin and Destiny,’ by M.A. 
1872, pl. i. p. 40. 
180. Engraving of the Hebrew camp with 
the signs as used by each tribe, wthwee es to 
Kircher (‘C2dip.,’ vol. ii. pt. i. p. 22). Ephraim 
has Taurus ; ane: Gemini; Benjamin, 
centaur archer ; Dan, Scorpio; Gad, Aries ; 
Gersonite, terra; Meraritw, aqua; Asser, 
Libra ; Simeon, Pisces; Caathite, ain ; 
Moyses and Aaron, ignis; Nepthali, dove ; 
Reuben, Aquarius ; Zabulon, fishgoat ; Issa- 
char, lobster; Judas, Leo. Between the 
signs are the symbols of Sol, Luna, and the 
five planets. In ‘ Mankind,’ pl. xvi. p. 408. 

181. No. 178 is engraved in ‘* Mankind,’ 
pl. xvii. p. 428, twelve medals. 

182. Painted on panels round the outside 
of the case of an orrery in the United Service 
Museum, Banqueting Hall, Whitehall. 

183. “ Division of the zodiac into thirty-six 
parts, with the names of the decans and the 
distribution of the planets,” with the emblems 
of the signs and planets. Engraved in ‘ Man- 
kind,’ pl. xviii. p. 428. 

184. Engraving of an astrological plani- 
sphere in the Egyptian style found at Rome, 
very mutilated. ft consists of six concentric 
circles filled with beautifully designed figures 
of deities, men, and animals. In the centre 
are Ursa Major and Ursa Minor between the 
folds of Draco. In the first circle are Columba 
and Serpens, Lupus, Hydra, Cancer, Sirius, 
Procyon, Capricornus, Aries. In the second, 
Aries with wreath round it, Taurus with 
wreath, Gemini with club, Cancer, Libra, 
Scorpio, Sagittarius as a centaur. In the 
third, Aries with wreath. Taurus with 
wreath, Libra, Scorpio. In the _ fourth, 
HIAIZIIBIZIZIHI IZSIHIEIEIIHISIS. In 
the fifth, priest with axe, eagle-headed priest 
with cake, priest with two cakes, wolf-headed 
priest, priest with staff and cake, priest with 
globe, priest with globe, bull-headed priest 
with staff. In the seventh are nine busts of 
the planets, Mars, Sol, Venus, Mercury, Luna, 
Saturn, Luna, Saturn, Jupiter. In ‘ Man- 
kind,’ pl. xix. p. 429. 

185. No. 9 is engraved in ‘ Mankind,’ pl. xx. 
p. 430. 

186. No. 8 is engraved in ‘ Mankind,’ 
pl. xxix. p. 696. 

187. Engraving of the zodiac as the Garden 
of Ormuzd, or the six thousand periods, or 
perfections. Cancer is a lobster; Virgo has 
wings. The same idea as No. 48, with a few 
variations. In ‘ Mankind,’ pl. xxii. p. 464. 

188. Engraving of the zodiac at Notre 
Dame (A. Z., No. 202), about 1300, which is 
arranged according to the domiciles of the 


by the large statue of the Madonna on the 
column dividing the doorway, with a crown 
of twelve stars representing the twelve signs. 
Scorpio is a sort of cuttle-fish ; Cancer is a 
lobster. In ‘ Mankind,’ pl. xxxiii. p. 478. 

189. Engraving of the zodiacal circle to 
show the position of the heavens on the 
eighth day me the kalends of January, at 
the nativity of Mithra. The same idea as 
No. 48, with a few variations. In ‘ Mankind,’ 
pl. xxiv. p. 482. 

190. In the Peckham Fine-Art Gallery is 
a plaster panel decorated with two winged 
boys examining a globe, on which is a band 
bearing the signs, by Walter Crane. 

191. Engraving of a zodiacal planisphere 
explanatory of the Apocalypse, including the 
Signs, Planets, Argo, Ara, Lyra, Bootes, 
Hercules, Draco, Hydra, Eridanus, Tribes. 
In ‘ Mankind,’ pl. xxv. p. 526. 

192. Engraving of tympanum of a Norman 
doorway in Stoke-sub-Hamdon Church, 
Somerset. A centaur inscribed “ Sagittarivs ” 
is shooting at an animal inscribed “ Leo” ; 
above is lamb with a cross ; in the centre is a 
tree bearing three birds, which may refer to 
Aquila, Corvus, Columba, all enclosed in a 
semicircle, as if symbolic of the circle of the 
zodiac. In ‘Somersetshire Archeological 
Proceedings,’ 1871. 

193. On a band round an armillary sphere, 
supported by four female figures by Car- 
pose, above the Fontaine de |'Observatoire 
»y Fremiet, 1874, in the Luxembourg Gardens, 
Paris. 

194. Coloured signs on white ground on 
window curtains were at a private house at 
Ealing, 1882. 

195. On an electrotype copy of No. 3 in 
V.A.M., 1881. 

196. On the tinted wrapper of the Century 
monthly magazine, New York, U.S., litho- 
graphed by A. Bobbett, 1883-94. 

197. On a paper uranograph, 1885. In 
V.A.M., No. 180. 

198. Tinted engraving of No.73, by J. Stow, 
is in the Hra almanac, 1890, pl. 17. 

199. “ The new Zodiac Jewellery ” by E. W. 
Streeter, 18, New Bond Street, London, 1890, 
comprised a bracelet having the signs en- 
graved within, outside of which were twelve 
precious stones significative of the months, 
each stone having a meaning affixed to it. 
200. Also zodiacal rings, each having graven 
on it the sign for some month, and the corre- 
sponding stone over it, the connexion of signs 
and gems and months being derived from an 
old MS. A. B. G, 


planets. The author says Virgo is represented 


(To be continued.) 
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Loncest Worps IN THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GuaGe.—This matter has formed the subject 
of contributions to ‘N. & Q.,.’ appearing in 
6 S. viii. ; xii. ; 8 S. xi. xii. I there- 
fore offer no apology for sending for inser- 
tion therein the following paragraph, copied 
from the Publishers’ Circular of 4 August :— 


“Dr. Murray points out in his note to ‘In—Infer,’ 
that those who are interested in the length of 
words will observe that incireumscriptibleness has 
as many letters as honoriticabilitudinity, viz., 22. 
The authority quoted for the former word is one 
Bytield, a divine, who ina treatise on Colossians, 
published in 1615, wrote: ‘The immensity of 
Christ’s divine nature hath incireumscriptible- 
ness in respect of place.’ In the recent biography 
of Dr. Benson is an entry from the Archbishop's 
diary to the effect that ‘the Free Kirk of the 
North of Scotland are strong antidisestablishmen- 
tarians,’ 26 letters.” 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Pacination.—A good example of slavery 
to habit may be seen in the printing business, 
where custom has led to the omission of 
page-numbers from the pages which form 
the commencement of the divisions of a book, 
such as the introduction, the preface, the 
body of the work, the addenda, &c. I imagine 
the reason to be that there is some extra work 
involved in setting up the type for the pagi- 
nation when there is much blank space at 
the top of a page, which has to be filled in 
by “ blocking” The custom is vexatious, 
and occasionally causes annoyance when 

reparing a work for the binders. I have 

efore me vol. xxii. of the ‘Index Library’ 
(British Record Society), in which the first 
page-number is vi, which, in this instance, 
means that the pagination commences with 
the first title-page. There is no page-number 
on the ninth page of the introduction, because 
a fresh heading is started. Of course, there 
is no page-number on the opening page of 
the body of the work ; [ cannot remember 
any book in which there is. Pp. 244 and 


245 are without a page-number, as also are | 


pp. 254, 255, 256, and 263 —all on account 
of the commencement of different headings. 
The difticulty—if it is one—could be overcome 
by printing the page-number at the foot of 
yage, as is done by Mr. F. A. Crisp in his 
font publications, which are models of 
The pagination of his works 


excel 
typography. 
does not commence with the title-page. 
question arises, Where should the pagination 
of a book commence? I notice that printers 
are pretty equally divided about the matter, 
some commencing to count from the title- 
page, and others from the opening page of 
the body of the work. CHEVRON. 


The | 


Monastic CHronicLeE.—In the TJimes of 
8 August there is an article from a corre- 
spondent on archeological exploration in 
Gloucestershire, in which it is stated that 
“one of the most interesting discoveries of 
this year is an old chronicle of Hayles Abbey 
written about 1365.” It is so seldom that the 
discovery of an English monastic chronicle 
is made in these days that it appears to me 
desirable that such an important find should 
be recorded in ‘N. & Q. It would, however, 
be interesting to know how and under what 
circumstances the discovery was made and by 
whom. Perhaps the fortunate finder will be 
so good as to give the information, and also 
state whether the chronicle is in private hands, 
or in a public library or museum where it 
may be seen by a stranger. me We Us 


PSALM XLIX. 6-12.—This psalm, exquisite 
in matter, yet textually inaccurate, is read 


in Jewish households during the week of 
mourning. Recited in Hebrew, it rarely 
fails to inspire a profound sense of the 
vanity of human wishes. Much of this 
effect is lost in the A.V. rendering, 


especially so in verse 11: “Their inwar 

thought is that their houses shall continue 
for ever.” I have no access to the Vulgate 
and Septuagint ; but as the early translators 
were not impartial to Coverdale, whose ac- 
quaintance with Hebrew was strictly a bow- 
ing one, I dare say the Vulgate, at any rate, 
will show a similar rendering. Among 
Jewish authorities the only supporter of 
the A.V., &e., is Rashi. Ibn Ezra is not 
with them; Jonathan Ben Uzziel is decidedly 
against them. The point is, What is the true 
inwardness of 0399! Aere/=inward parts of 
the body. By transition of thought the word 
might be strained to mean “the heart” (the 
seat of emotion) by Biblical writers. This is 
not so. Their word is dety=heart, which 
they invariably employ to express thought 
or feeling. Now it is well known that many 
of the psalms are textually most imperfect, 
those which form part of our 
‘liturgy. These were, generations after their 
invention, orally conveyed to those who 
committed them to writing in post-exilic 
times. That some unknown copyist blun- 
dered by transposing the letters of “kirbom” 
| is not an extraordinary suggestion in face of 
the fact that this form of error is not an uncom- 
mon one in the Pentateuch. Instances might be 
cited which have not escaped the miscroscopic 
scrutiny of the Massoretes. Even the Kuzari 
has pointed out literal freaks, from which 
many subtle allegories abounding in Mid- 
| rashic literature have primarily sprung. 
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The Psalmist, perceiving the irony of human 
ambition, deprecates the tendency to amass 
wealth, &c.; for “their houses” may, owing 
to seismic disturbance or civil war, be- 
come poetice “their graves,” these 
very mansions where they acquired fame by 
their hospitality, &c., may fall, burying their 
occupants at any moment. Wherefore this 
most difficult passage would read thus: 
* Their houses which made them famous in 
many lands may become their graves for all 
time, and their resting-places to all genera- 
tions.” This translation will fit in with 
“ Man abideth not in magnificence,” or, as I 
believe it should be, “Man understandeth 
not these things in times of prosperity,” 
for which amendment the reader might 


compare verse 20 infra. It is_ likewise 
an intensification of what ~~ it in 
verse 10 M. L. R. Bresvar. 


Percy House, South Hackney. 

(The Vulgate has “Et sepulchra eorum domus 
illorum in «eternum”; the Septuagint Kai of 
oikiat avtov «is Tov aiove, 
avTwv €is yevedv Kal yevedy.] 


OricIn oF THE LAAGerR.—I am not sure 
if it was in ‘N. & Q. or in some weekly 
newspaper that a note as to the origin of the 
laager appeared, but the following references 
from “Behemia,” by Count Lutzow, may be 
useful if placed on record. 

The invention is attributed to Zizka, the 
great Bohemian leader of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and the greatest military genius of his 
time. “The hradlea vozova (Wagenburg, 
wagon-fort, or ‘lager of wagons’), if not abso- 
lutely Zizka’s invention, became, entirely 
through him, a serious feature in Bohemian 
warfare (1412).” 

In 1429, at “the Battle of the Herrings,” 
the English leader, Sir John Falstolf, “* formed 
his — in square, within which extem- 
porized fort his men stood on the defensive” 
(‘ Battles of English History,’ by Hereford B. 
George). B. FLORENCE SCARLETT. 


ILMINSTER CONFOUNDED WITH ILCHESTER. 
—That Ilchester on the Ivel and Ilminster 
on the Ile, only twelve miles apart, should 
have been confusing to authors is natural 
enough. It confused John Leland, for in his 
‘Itinerary’ (ii. 90) he says, “Thens to 
Ilminstre. Take better hede, for Ilmestre, 
as I syns lernid, ys...... not on Jvel water.” 
And Sir Walter Besant, who, in his interest- 
ing romance ‘For Faith and Freedom,’ places 
at Ilminster a large gaol which he calls 


House” for the temporary detention of 
prisoners en route to Ilchester, which was 
pulled down about the year 1852. Other 
instances of less interest might be cited. 
W. Locke Reprorp. 
Ilminster. 


Rirte Ranees.—At the present moment, 
when so much attention is being given to 
rifle shooting, and the Government have sent 
a Committee from the War Office to inquire 
into the Swiss system, it may be interesting 
to note that more than half a century ago the 
subject was taken up and strongly advocated 
by the ninth Lord Vernon, the well-known 
Dante scholar. But he was in advance of his 
age and received little support. 

The following extract is taken from the 
biographical sketch of Lord Vernon, written 
by the late Sir James Lacaita, in the third 
volume of the Vernon ‘ Dante’ :— 

“From his earliest youth Lord Vernon took 
delight in rifle shooting, in which he attained such 
remarkable proficiency that in Tirs Fédéraux in 
Switzerland, between the years 1840 and 1850, he 
carried off the first prize at Coire and the second 
prize at Basle. In 1859, when public enthusiasm 
was kindled for the formation of Volunteer Rifle 
Corps in England, Lord Vernon was one of the first 
to stimulate it, and he formed a Rifle Corps at Sud- 
bury, where he put up a range at his own expense, 
for the especial purpose of demonstrating the pre- 
ferability of the Swiss system of marking; which 
system has since then been adopted by the National 
Rifle Association at Wimbledon.” 

J. H. Rrverr-Carnac, 
Col. Vols., Aide-de-Camp to the Queen. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Lonewortu v. YELVERTON. —When did the 
matrimonial trial (cause céléhre) Miss Long- 
worth v. the Hon. Major Yelverton take place, 
and where can particulars be obtained ? 

An INvaALip. 
[See S. ii. 466.) 

Necro Nicknames. (See iv. 212.)—At 
this reference there appeared a very interest- 
ing article by Mr. HoLpEN MacMIcHAEL on 
generic nicknames or sobriquets, in which 
the common names of Quashee, Cuffey, 
Sambo, &e., appear. All of these old Guinea 
coast names, as I have heard, are limited to 
seven, and are ae sage the names of days 


“Ilminster Clink,” evidently thought of |in the week indicating that on which a child 


Iichester, for in the former place there was 
nothing more pretentious than a “Round 


was born. It was from this that Robinson 


Crusoe’s attendant was called Friday. Can 
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any of your readers give these seven name- 
days, with English translation ? 
CHARLES Goprrey LELAND. 
Hotel Freyberg, Homburg les Bains. 


Tue Rev. Henry Rowe, LL.D., was Rector 
of Ringshall, Suffolk, and published in 1810 
a volume of ‘ Fables in Verse’ (printed for J. J. 
Stockdale, 41, Pall Mall). The volume is 
dedicated to Baron Rolle, of Stevenstone, 
Devon, and printed by Brettall, Marshall 
Street, Golden Square. Can any correspond- 
ent of ‘N. & Q.’ supply further particulars 
with regard to him, especially dates of birth 
and death ? X. Y. Z. 


“ Dominasus.”—In 1311 William le Vava- 
sour, Knt., made his will, and therein refers 
to “Dominabus Elene de Mowbray, Mar- 
arete de Nevile, Eleanor de Walays and 
Jicize de Walays,” &c. (Raine’s ‘ Test.’). On 
15 May, 1321, Richard Waleys was summoned 
to Parliament as a baron (Burke's ‘ Historical 
Dictionary, &c., of Dormant, &c., Peerages,’ 
London, 1883). Will any one kindly inform 
me what persons would at that date be 
covered by the above “ Dominabus ”? Would 


it include wives of barons and of knights | 


and other persons, and if so whom? LEX. 


“ Lovior.”—This, I believe, is a name for 
the green woodpecker, and in Bailey’s * Dic- 
tionary’ (1728) it is described as “a bird, 
that being looked upon by one that has the 


ellow jaundice, cures the person, and dies | 


itself.” Whence did the old lexicographer 
derive this curious fable?’ James Hoorer. 
Norwich. 


ApaM.—Samuel and Walter Adam were 
respectively admitted to Westminster School 
in September, 1775, and September, 1806. 
Can any correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ help me 
G. F. R. B. 


Akers.—George and John Akers were 
admitted to Westminster School on 5 Decem- 
ber, 1774. I shall be glad to learn any 
particulars concerning them. G. F. R. B. 


CHARTULARY OF Friston, LINCOLNSHIRE.— 
I should esteem it as a great favour if you, 
or any one of your readers, could give me in- 
formation as to the whereabouts of the Char- 
tulary of Friston, Lincolnshire, mentioned 
and extracted from by Dugdale (vide his 
Monasticon’), or give a reference to it in 
printed form if it has been so treated. Dug- 
dale copied out of it a genealogy of the De 
Creons. Nothing is known about it at the 
Old Palace, Lincoln. W.G 
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| Joun Govucn Nicnots. (See 1* S. ii. 89, 110, 

140.)—At the third reference Joan GoucH 
| NICHOLS says he has made a collection for 
a list of pictures, effigies, and sepulchral 
brasses exhibiting livery collars (SS collars), 
‘and that, in addition to his lists of collars of 
|SS, he has large collections on the same 
subject, “sufficient to form a small volume.” 
Who is likely to possess his papers, &c., and 
how can I communicate with him? L. 

{Nichols died at Holmwood Park, near Dorking, 
14 November, 1873, aged sixty-seven. See 4 5. 
xii. 401. For ‘Collars of SS’ see ‘N. & Q.,’ 1* S. ii. 
89, 110, 140, 171, 194, 248, 280, 329, 362, 393, 475; 
iii. 42; iv. 147, 230, 236, 345, 456; v. 16, 38, 81, 182, 
207, 255; vi. 182, 352; vii. 297, 584; viii. 398; x. 
357 ; 2" S. xi. 438; xii. 35; 4% S. ii. 485; ix. 527; 
x. 93, 280; 6 S. ii. 225; iii. 86, 231.) 


DonaLtp WALKER is more particularly 
known for a work in the later editions 
called ‘ Walker’s Manly Exercises.’ I believe 
the last edition the author edited was that 
previous to the sixth, 1839. 

As no copy of the fifth is in the British 
Museumor Bodleian, [ have not been able to see 
‘it. The edition of 1839 is “edited by Craven.” 
What is curious about this is that Walker's 
‘ Defensive Exercises’ was published the year 
‘following, which would seem to imply that 
he was then alive. Why, then, did Craven 
edit the other book if Walker was alive ? 

In the preface to ‘Defensive Exercises’ 
the author says “universal skill in the arts of 
defence” is “ the surest means of freedom and 

| perpetual peace.” 

I shall be glad to know when Donald 
Walker died, or to receive any other infor- 
mation. THOMAS. 

13, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 


Marsuat Brune.—What is known of the 
| relatives of the French Marshal Brune (temp. 
Napoleon L.)? A portrait of the marshal 
| used to hang in the Hall of Marshals, but, I 
|suppose, was destroyed by fire. Does any 
| copy, engraving, or print of this picture exist. 
| or of any other portrait of Brune! I should 
|be grateful for any information upon the 
above points. R. I. D. M. 

(Brune left a widow. See ‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Universelle.’ There is a ‘ Notice Historique sur la 
Vie du Maréchal Brune,’ 8vo., Paris, 1821.4 


TuHackeray’s ContrisutTions To ‘ PuNcH.’ 
—In an early volume of Punch is a short 
poem illustrative of what used to be called 
the humours or absurdities of Italian opera. 
The poem, which is very delicate in construc- 
tion, I have been inclined to attribute to 
Thackeray, but cannot find it among the 
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ieces assigned to him by Mr. Spielmann or 
Mr. Shepherd. It was, if I remember rightly, 
illustrated by Thackeray, but this cireum- 
stance, according to Mr. Spielmann, is not 
sufficient to prove that le was the author of 
the letterpress so illustrated. I am inclined 
to doubt this assumption, and think it will 
be found that Thackeray always illustrated 
his own articles. The point to which I desire 
to draw attention is the resemblance this 
poem bears to a poem by Pannard, a French 
minor poet, whose works were more likely to 
have been known to Thackeray than to any 
other of Punch’s contributors at the time the 
oom appeared. The first and last verses of 

-unch’s poem are as follows (I quote from 
memory) :— 
I’ve seen a tyrant doom a maid, 
With trills and roulades many a score, 
To instant death! She, sore afraid, 
Sings, and the audience cries ** Encore !” 
I 've seen spectators of a dance: 
Napoleon, Mahomet, the Cid, 
Frederick the Great, four kings of France, 
Jove and the Muses—scene Madrid. 

In George Daniel's discursive ‘ Merrie Eng- 
land in the Olden Time’ is a note to the 
following effect :— 

** Pannard, a minor French poet, whom Marmontel 
styles the La Fontaine of the Vaudeville, has written 
some verses admirably descriptive of an opera behind 
the scenes :— 

J’ai vu le soleil et la lune, 

Qui tenoient des discours en lair, 

J’ai vu le terrible Neptune 

Sortir tout frisé de la mer. 

J'ai vu l'aimable Cythérée, 

Au doux regard, au teint fleuri, 

Dans une machine entourée 

D’amours natifs de Chambéri. 
After having seen a great number of other things 
equally curious, he concludes :— 

J’ai vu des ombres trés palpables 

Se trémousser aux bords du Styx ; 

J’ai vu l’enfer et tous les diables 

A quinze pieds du paradis.” 

* Merrie Eng.,’ i. 122. 

The entire poem—or rather song—may be 
found in ‘Le Départ de l'Opéra Comique, 
Théatre de Pannard,’ vol. iii. p. 322. Did 
George Daniel contribute to Punch ? 

Joun Hess. 

Enypp: Cross Neytz: Cross 
Gneytu.—I should be glad to know what 
became of the jewelled cross, enclosing a 
piece of Christ’s cross, which was taken on 
the body of the last Prince of Wales on his 
death. It was delivered to King Edward at 
Aberconway in 1283. On the last day of 
April, 1286, the king took it in solemn pro- 
cession to Westminster, the archbishop and 


bishops, with troops of nobles, accompanying. 
He placed it on the altar and took it back, 
In 1301-3 it was taken from Westminster by 
the subprior, &c., in the great raid some of 
the monks made on the treasury there. In 
Oct., 1306, it had been recovered, for it was 
then taken to Lanercost, with the Black 
Rood of Scotland, for James Stewart to 
swear feudal homage on it (‘N. & Q.,’ 1860). 
9 Edward IIL. the king offered to it at Clip- 
stone ; 10 Edward IIL, the same at Eltham ; 
11 Edward IIL, same in chapel, Windsor ; 
1370, king adored it at Windsor. I want to 
ask your readers if anything more is 
known of it. Tuomas WILLIAMS. 
Aston Clinton Rectory, Tring. 


Mirres.—Is the “ Mitra Auriphrygiata” the 
same as the “ Mitra Pretiosa”? See the sixth 
rubric, “De Consecratione electi in Epis- 
copum,” in the ‘ Pontificale Romanum,’ and 
the thirteenth rubric, “In Ritu Benedicendi 
Populos et Agros,” in the ‘ Rituale Romanum.’ 

Gero. Writ. CAMPBELL. 

Leamington. 


PLANTAGENET Cuartr.—In a catalogue of 


‘the sale at the Rectory, Kennardington, 
| Kent, lot 352 is an ancient oak armchair, 
carved and decorated, known as the Planta- 
genet chair, discovered in the crypt of York 
Minster in the last century, where it had 
been concealed since the reign of Edward VI. 
It would be interesting to know how it dis- 
appeared from York Minster. Was it sold ; 
if so, who sold it ? F. T. Cansick. 


LeceND or St. CuristopHer.’—Who is the 
author of ‘The Legend of St. Christopher,’ 
beginning 

**Carry me across !” 
The Syrian heard, rose up, and braced 
His huge limbs to the accustomed toil. 
** My child ! see how the waters boil, 
The night’s black heavens look angry-faced, 
Yet--life is little loss.” 


Where can the poem be found ? 
CockLe SHELL. 
[See 9 S. v. 335.] 


VALLENCE, VALANCE, oR VALENCE.—Why 
is the short flounce above a curtain or bed 
called a vallence ? E. E. Cope. 

[The name is conjecturally derived from the 
French city Valence on the Rhone, where there 
are manufactures of certain kinds of silk goods. 
An sayely probable derivation is from Valencia in 
Spain. 


it not a pity that 
this actor and portrait painter, chosen by the 
gifted Suffolk girl Elizabeth Simpson to be 
her husband, and to whom she was married 
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11 April, 1772, finds no place in the ‘D.N.B.’? 
In the memoir of Mrs. Inchbald in that work 
we are told that her husband died suddenly, 
under painful circumstances, 6 June, 1779. 
Where can further particulars about him be 
found ? JAMES Hooper. 

Norwich. 

{Consult Tate Wilkinson, ‘ Wandering Patentee,’ 
ii. 56-59. According to Wilkinson’s gossip, Inchbald 
died in his wife’s embrace.) 


AutHors or Books Wantep.—Can any of 
your readers inform me who were the writers 
of the following ?— 

Veillée & la Campagne ; or, the Simnel. London, 
1745, folio. 

The Old Coachman, a New Ballad, to which is 
added Labour in Vain. London, 1742, folio. 

The Patriots are Come ; or, a New Doctor for a 
Crazy Constitution. London, no date, folio. 

Sarah, the Quaker, to Lothario, lately deceased, 
on meeting him in the Shades. Second edition, 
London, 1728, folio. 

The World Unmask’d. A Satire. London, 1738, 
folio.* 

Rupert 

27, Ironmarket, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


Marcery.—Can any reader tell me whether 
Margery was a distinct name or an equivalent 
of Mary or Margaret or both about the year 
1685 in Berks? F. G. Brooker. 

{It seems established from Bardsley, ‘Our English 
Surnames,’ as an early variant of Margaret. ] 


ARGYLE AND Montrose.—I should be much 
obliged to any of your readers who could add 
to my list of historical novels in which these 
two great rivals figure. My list is: ‘A 
Legend of Montrose,’ by Scott, and the 
recent novels ‘John Splendid’ and ‘The 
Angel of the Covenant.’ JoHn WILLCcocK. 

Lerwick, N.B. 


CarpinaL Newman.—Can any of your 
sa kindly inform me in which of his 
works or papers the following quotation can 
be found pe 

“Who will not say that the uncommon beauty 
and marvellous English of the Protestant Bible is 
not one of the great strongholds of heresy in this 


country ?” 
F. B.S. 


RicHarp SavacE: Mrs. Bret. — Savage 
appears to have belonged to a Kentish family, 
but resident at Mayfield, just over the Sussex 


border. He was secretary to the Customs in 
1705, and contributed to Boyer’s first French | 
dictionary, also to his ‘Letters of Wit, &c.,’ | 
in 1701, translating from Italian and Spanish. 
Was he or his family known to his namesake 


[* See 2"4 §, ii. 390, 476 ; iii. 256, 334; also Halkett | 


and Laing under title. } f 


Richard Smith, alias Savage, the minor poet 
and homicide, who died in 1743? Will Mr. 
Moy Thomas oblige? While on the subject 
I would ask, Who was Mrs. Bret, named as 
acting Isabella in ‘Sir Thomas Overbury’ in 
1724? A. HALL. 


Beglies. 
MAY ROAD WELL, ACCRINGTON. 
(9% S. iv. 396, 464; v. 14.) 


As the “competent opinion” Mr. BoyLe 
is in search of under this heading. still 
remains a res desideranda, I have been at 
some pains, as much to oblige Mr. BoyLe 
as to gratify my own interest in a town 
bound to me by many ties, to procure it for 
him. Accordingly, I recently opened up the 
question in the Accrington Observer, with the 
result that the following information was 
volunteered in two successive issues of that 


paper :— 

** Mary Hoyle Well, a famous Accrington spring. — 
A letter from the Rev. J. B. McGovern appeared 
in last Saturday’s Observer, making inquiries about 
a once-celebrated Accrington well, respecting the 
real name of which there is some doubt. On the 
old six-inch Ordnance map of Lancashire it is de- 
scribed as ‘May Road Well.’ It has also been 
called ‘Mare Hole Well,’ ‘Mare Hole Well Fair,’ 
‘Mary Hoyle’s Well,’ and *Mary Hoyle Well.’ 
The last is the most common name, but I am in- 
clined to think that the ‘ Hoyle’ should be written 
‘Hoil,’ the dialect way of saying ‘hole,’ and that 
‘hole’ itself was substituted for, or was a short 
way of saying, ‘holy.’ Mr. McGovern states that 
he had heard from residents of the neighbourhood 
that the well was locally known as ‘ Mary Hoyle’s 
Well,’ froma family named Hoyle whoinherited those 
parts some time in the long ago, but that his own 
= inclines to the view that the well was one 
of the ‘holy’ wells of medizval times, dedicated to 
the Virgin, and originally called ‘Mary’s Holy 
Well.’ think in this Mr. McGovern is likely to 
be right, though I have not been able to find any 
direct evidence that this well was one of those 
regarded in the past as holy. But there is plenty 
of what may possibly be indirect evidence. That 
the water was formerly supposed to possess virtues 
of some kind is very probable, for apparently it 
must have been on that account that what have 
been described as pilgrimages were made to it once 
a year—on the first Sunday in May. Later the 
‘pilgrims’ seem to have evolved themselves into 
revellers and holiday-makers; and obviously this 
led to the annual gathering at the well being called 
a ‘fair. The month of May is dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary in the Catholic Church—that might 
explain why the gatherings at the well were always 
on the first Sunday in May. Mr. McGovern quotes 
a Mr. J. R. Boyle, of Hull, who suggests that the 
designation ‘Mare Hole Well’ is a corruption of 
‘St. Mary’s Holy Well.’ That the fame of the well, 
whatever it was, was at one time widespread is 
undoubted, it certainly having been spoken of as 
ar away as Ireland.” 
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The writer, after stating that 
“the well is situated just within the borough of 
Accrington, being only a few yards removed from 
the boundary at Rauileden Wall, near Hambledon 
Reservoir,” 


gives a lengthy and interesting conversation 
he recently had with a Mr. Thomas Simpson, 
who had resided near the well for forty 
years. I append a few extracts from the 
conversation :— 


“Yes; I know Mary Hoyle Well. I remember 
distinctly when great crowds of people used to 
gather at it on the first Sunday in May......When I 
was a boy, say sixty years ago, the annual festivals 
held at the well were in full swing. As soon as 
daylight of the first Sunday in May appeared the 
people began to come to the well in crowds from 
Accrington, Padiham, Haslingden, Burnley, and 
other places for miles around [ have been at the 
place myself on some of these occasions. I never 
remember having heard any suggestion that these 
gatherings were a survival of what had been pil- 
paneer in earlier times. Nor do I recollect 
raving heard that the festivals had anything to do 
with religion. But, of course, the well may in 
ancient times have been a ‘holy’ one without my 
being aware of it. don’t know why it is called 
‘Mary Hoyle Well.’ I am not aware how the cus- 
tom of going to the place annually originated, but 
in my day the folk who assembled at the well were 
onueey not there for any religious purpose. They 
evidently came to enjoy themselves......I don’t re- 
collect having heard that the water of the well was 
supposed to possess any particular virtue. It was 
good water, but no better than other springs in the 
neighbourhood coming out of the rocky hills 
The festivals at the well were going on in my 
father’s time, and perhaps for hundreds of years 


before. 1 have seen members of the crowds drink | 


some of the water because, I suppose, they were 
thirsty ; and others I have seen splashing their 
faces with it. I never, however, heard any of them 
say that they expected the water to have any sort 
of a supernatural effect. At last the well was 
covered up. That was between thirty and forty 
years ago—certainly more than thirty. The reason 
why it was closed was because of the damage to 
the neighbouring farmers’ fences and other pro- 
perty by the hundreds of folk who came to the 
annual festivals. At first a flag just about sufficient 
to cover it was put over the mouth; but this the 
people removed, and afterwards a big flag about a 
ton weight was placed over it. That settled the 
business. The water which had run into the well 
was diverted, and found its way to the reservoir by 
the way the overflow had done previously...... There 
appears to be no doubt that the well was known far 
outside this district, for a man who came to Broad 
Oak as a block-printer when I was young said he 
had heard of it in lreland.” 


This information, which is valuable as em- 
pe ho all that can be learnt of the history 
of the well and its use during the past sixty 
rears, will, I trust, be of service to Mr. 
30YLE and others interested in such like 
matters. But it still leaves his suggestion 
as to whether “ Mare Hole Well” may not be 
a corruption of “St. Mary’s Holy Well” un- 


touched. However, the following, communi- 
cated a week later to the same journal, is a 
step towards accounting for the designations 
“ Mare Hole” and “ May Road ” :— 


‘** Mr. Richard Broughton, the Magistrates’ Clerk, 
tells me that it occurred to him that he had some- 
where heard or seen the place described as ‘ Mere 
Hole Well.’ And sure enough, on an old Har- 
greaves Estate plan, dated about 1820, he after- 
wards found it to be so marked. This, so far as it 
goes, confirms the view taken by the writer of the 
article to the effect that the word ‘ Hoyle’ was 
probably a corruption of the dialect term for 
‘hole, rather than the name of a family; but 
whether the ‘hole’ was a corruption of or contrac- 
tion for ‘ holy’ is another matter. Mr. Broughton’s 
theory is that the word ‘Mere’ may signify that 
the well was originally situated near a pool or lake. 
The transition from ‘Mere’ to ‘Mare’ and 
‘Mary’ and ‘May’ would be intelligible. Mr. 
Broughton has also put me on the track of the 
method by which the place came to be marked on 
the Ordnance maps of 1848 as ‘May Road Well.’ 
After the Accrington Reservoir near the well was 
made it was named the ‘ Meyroyd Reservoir.’ The 
‘Mey’ appears to be still another form of ‘ Mere,’ 
and ‘Royd’ is evidently one of the forms of the 
word formerly used to signify a clearing in the 
forest. In his treatise on ‘English Surnames’ 
Bardsley says: ‘In some of these surnames we can 
trace the early cuttings among the thickly wooded 
districts where the ‘Seon wealds were situated. 
Our “ Royds,” or ** Rodds,” or “* Rodes,” all hail from 
some spot ridded of waste wood. Compounds may 
be found in our “ Huntroyds,” that is, the clearing 
for the chase ; ‘‘ Holroyds,” that is, the holly clear- 
ing.’ The place where the well is situated was at 
one time all forest land, hence the * Royd’ in the 
name of the reservoir. It was no great change 
to convert ‘Meyroyd’ into ‘May Road’; and this 
is obviously what was actually done. But none 
of this throws any light upon the most interesting 
thing of all in connexion with the well — the 
origin of the festivals held at it annually on the 
first Sunday in May.” 

Beyond the points furnished by the corre- 
spondent of the Accrington Observer, I fear 
we shall not be able to get much “ forrader.” 
Should, however, any further information be 
forthcoming, I will at once attach it to that 
given above. But I am unable to accept Mr. 

*BACOCK’S suggestion as to the origin of the 
name “ Merehole,” backed though it be by 
a plausible coincidence between Burringham 
and East Butterwick. The annual gather- 
ings at the Accrington well point to some- 
thing more than mere commemoration of a 
boundary line—to an historic past in which 
religion, rather than the placing of land- 
marks, played an important part. Also, this 
well was something more than a “ wide and 
deep hole scooped out by the inrush of 
water.” The coincidence of names estab- 
lishes no topographical affinity. Mr. Henry 
Taytor is probably nearer the truth in 


identifying it with one of the many “holy 
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wells” with which Lancashire formerly 
abounded. J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, U.-on-M., Manchester. 


Sir OLIVER CROMWELL AND HIS SONS AND 
Daucuters (9 8. v. 494).—Under this head- 
ing, I think, the following vg pn may 
fitly find a =. [I copied them when passing 
through Chipping Ongar, Essex, in August, 
1892. They are contained on two large black 
marble floor slabs within the altar rails of the 
church :— 

Hic jacet Jana D Oliveri Cromwell 
Hinchenbrochiensis e sedibvs hyn 
tinctionianis Eqvitis balneensis filia 
vxor Tobiz Pallavicini Armiger 
ex illvstri nominis illivs in agro Canta 
brigiensi Familia orivndi ad quadra 
gesimvm etatis annvm et ferme 
tertivm pertingens qvod mortale 
fvit in illa officio vitaq fyncta (in) 
hoc pvlvere deposvit 
XXIIII martij annoq 
Christi 
MDCXXXVII. 
Here lyeth the body of 
that truly noble and 
religiovs gentleman 
Horacio Pallavicine 
esqvire who departed 
this life on the sixth 
daye of May in the yewre (sic) 
of ovr Lord god 1648 
being of the age of six 
and thirty yeares. 

Owing to the bad light and the short time 
at my disposal I was obliged to depart without 
deciphering the coats of arms which precede 
both inscriptions. Joun T. Pace. 


Watcu vi. 48).—A watching 
candle is described by both Halliwell and 
Wright in their dictionaries of obsolete 
words to be a candle used at the watching 
of a corpse. Wright gives the following 
example of its use :— 

“ Flor. Why should I twine my arms to cables, sit 
up all night like a watching candle, and distil my 
brains through my eyelids? Your brother loves 
me, and [ love your brother ; and where these two 
consent, 1 would fain see a third could hinder us.” 
—‘ Academy of Compliments,’ 1714. 

Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“PastopHoria ” (9 §, v. 415; vi. 13).—On 
turning up my Donnegan’s ‘ Lexicon,’ | find 
that racropdpwv is “a small case repre- 
senting a chapel containing the image of a 
god.” Unfortunately I cannot put my hand 
on Mr. CaLpEcort’s query, so do not know 


places cited by Mr. Batty. I find, how- 
ever, that. raerds=porch or vestibule. Our 
word 72%? means porch, vestibule, or court. 
Buxtorf calls it a “cubiculum.” Aquila’s 
afopvAdxia is likewise incorrect. Its 
lebrew representative is “outsar.” Sym- 
machus approaches the horizon of truth with 
his €£édpa. Perhaps the best rendering of 
“lischcha” into Greek would be cvvedpiov, 
from which we derive Sanhedrin. There 
was the “Lischchath Hanosheem” or 
women’s quarter in the second Temple. In 
fact, any walled-in space is a “lischcha,” 
whether containing a body of le or not. 
M. L. R RESLAR. 


Cryprocrapuy (9 §. vi. 48).—If Dr. 
Wison will turn to ‘N. & Q.” 9" 5 iii. 152, 
he will find some references to recent articles 
on this subject, and many more to the works, 
both ancient and modern, previously referred 
to by correspondents. 

EverARD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Epcett (9* §. iii. 407 ; iv. 177; v. 13, 193; 
vi. 49).—It is with reluctance that I return 
to this name after an interval of over 
four months ; but I cannot allow Mr. Sre- 
VENSON’s statements at the last reference 
to pass unchallenged. I know that it is 
practically useless to discuss a question with 
any one who simply argues that black is 
white, so I will be as brief as possible. Mr. 
STEVENSON says that I have confused the 
meaning of O.E. geat with that of O.Nor. gata. 
There is no truth in this assertion ; but in any 
case he would be a wise man indeed who 
could say with certainty, with respect to 
local names in many parts of England, where 
the one begins and the other ends. I really 
cannot treat as serious his contention, in 
effect, that the wholesale influx of Latin 
among other races into the United States has 
been without influence upon the personal 
nomenclature in regard to, among other 
things, the initial 4. A glance through an 
American directory would show him at once 
what strange pranks have frequently been 
played with good old English names. Only 
the other day I heard of an American family 
who spelt their name Emmingway—a clear 
case of a lost initial aspirate. 

If Mr. STEVENSON, in the face of the evi- 
dence of Domesday and Anglo-Saxon history, 
still believes that Eddiet—“‘ Eadgeat,” he is, 
of course, welcome to his belief. To me it 
seems like running one’s head against a wall. 
He has not succeeded in finding a single in- 


how far this explanation would fit in with 
the sense in which Josephus used it. Cer- 
tainly it will not stand upright in any of the | 


stance of the occurrence of “ Eadgeat ” amon 
the multitude of Anglo-Saxon names recorded, 
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and he chooses to ignore the fact that Ead- 
gyth was an exceedingly common feminine 
name. His general looseness of method is 
shown by the way in which he misquotes me. 
Neither does his concluding paragraph con- 
cerning ecg merit serious consideration. It 
is plain to every one but Mr. Stevenson that 
“poetic” is often merely another word for 
“archaic.” When he innocently asks, “ Was 
not almost every gate a ‘hedge-gate’?” he 
shows that his knowledge of medieval 
English rural conditions is anything but 
scientific.” 

The truth of the whole matter is that Mr. 
STEVENSON has found himself in a tight place 
from which he is unable to extricate himself 
with anything approaching grace. He may 
have been studying Teutonic names before I[ 
was born for aught that I know, but I still 
fail to see the wisdom of making a laborious 
climb to the misty tops of a high mountain 
to get a few drops of water when a more or 
less crystal brook purls at one’s feet. The 
most brilliant display of pedantry in the world | 
will not turn a bad case into a good one. [| 
decline to discuss further the name Edgett. 

Hy. Harrison. 


“ Cuink ” S. v. 432, 498).—I am satisfied | 
from an inspection of the two specimens sent | 
to you by Seneca that one is oak and the other 
Spanish chestnut. His letter, however, left 
it open to be supposed that the difference in | 
the appearance of the medullary rays is one 
of degree, they being broader in oak than in | 
chestnut. The fact is that on the cross section | 
the rays form in oak a bright streak, while in | 
chestnut (as in elm, ash, and all ordinary 
woods, except beech) there is no visible strea 
at all, nor is there any chink, or flower, when 
the wood is cut down across the centre, as oak 
is usually cut for panels which are to exhibit 
the flower. No land agent or carpenter who 
has seen a specimen of Spanish chestnut could 
afterwards for a moment hesitate to distin 
guish it from oak, the threads or vessels 
which in chestnut do the duty of medullary 
rays being scattered and too fine to attract 
notice. Only one instance of the use of 
chestnut in Gothic work is known, and that 
has been recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ 

BLASHILL. 


Hutsu (9 S. v. 475; vi. 95).—Huish, a 
common name in Somerset, Wilts, and Devon, 
appears in Domesday as Hewis or Hiwys, and 
in A.-S. documents as /iwise. This is con- 
clusive. The attempt of your contributor at 
the last reference to derive it from the [Irish 
uisge, “ water,” a to the pre-scientific 


| 
| 


difficulties, your correspondent should explain 
how this isolated Irish name arrived in Wessex, 
and why land was called by a word meaning 
“water.” If Huish had been a river, and not 
a village, it would have been more intelligible, 
but in this case we should expect to find a 
Welsh form, Exe, Axe, or Usk, instead of 
Huish. Isaac TAYLOR. 


Huish is the name of an estate and colliery 
in the parish of Kilmersdon, Somerset, 
situated nearly twenty miles from the coast, 
which fact hardly tallies with your corre- 
spondent Mr. Etwortny’s theory of the 
etymology of the name. H. 


Twyrorp Yew Tree (9 S. vi. 29).—Which 
Twyford is it, Berksor Bucks? As one of the 
reviewers of Dr. J. Lowe's ‘Yew Trees of 
Great Britain and Ireland,’ 1897, [ think I 
may advise Mr. ANDREWS to get into com- 
munication with him through his publishers, 
Messrs. Macmillan. This yew is not men- 
tioned in the yew book, and is unknown to 
ne. 8. L. Perry. 

Ulverston. 


“ PINEAPPLE” (9% iv. 419; v. 402 ; vi. 
—It seems probable that the fir-cone, which 
was a conspicuous object in the art of Assyria, 
was originally accepted as a symbol of vitality, 
transmitted, stimulated, or hidden, as occasion 
might require. Perhaps it was with the last 
signification that the mausoleum of Hadrian 
was decorated with the famous pine-cone that 
is still to be seen in the gardens of the Vatican, 
that huge mass to which Dante compared the 
face of Nimrod (‘ Inferno,’ xxxi. 58, 59) :— 
La faccia sua mi parea lunga e grossa 
Come la pina di San Pietro a Roma. 
Sr. SwitHrn. 


In Horace Walpole’s collection at Straw- 
berry Hill was a painting of the first pine- 
apple grown in England being presented to 
Charles IL. at Dorney Court, Bucks, then the 
residence of the Duchess of Cleveland. This 
was engraved by J. Cook, and appeared as a 
frontispiece to Mrs. Stone’s ‘Chronicles of 
Fashion,’ published in 1845, A little inn in 
the village of Dorney still bears in com- 
memoration of the above the sign of “The 
Pine-Apple.” R. B. 

Upton. 


SHAKESPEARE AND Cicero (9 §. v. 288, 462 ; 
vi. 56).—In the works of some of the great 
»0ets who have described the sea I have 
feend yassages showing that they must have 


seen what they describe. In none of them, 


school of etymology. Not to speak of phonetic 


with the exception of “yey 4 do I find 
passages which cause me to 


oubt that they 
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have seen it. In Shakspeare alone do I[ 
remark passages that raise the doubt. But 
his land descriptions are both highly poetical 
and vividly natural. One of his descriptions 
of what he could have seen from land was 
lately quoted in ‘N. & Q.’:— . 
And flecked Darkness like a drunkard reels 
From forth Day’s path. 
Ican testify that no image is moretrue. I 
have myself noticed the peculiar way in 
which darkness disappears before the light of 
day. It seems to reel. E. YARDLEY. 


Larcest First Issue or a 8. vi. 
49, 93).—The following paragraph appears 
in the Publishers’ Circular of 4 Aug., and is 
an answer to your correspondent’s query :— 

“Messrs. Methuen have decided to publish Miss 
Marie Corelli’s new book, ‘The Master Christian,’ 
on August 29. It may be of interest to note that 
the number (75,000) printed of this book before 
ublication is, so far as the publishers know, the 
on record.” 

EverarD Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Lams Famiiy (9 vi. 47).—In vol. ii. of 
the Parish Register Society, 1896, ‘The Re- 

isters of St. / eae City of Worcester,’ p. 11, 
is the following entry :— 

“Rich: Randall de Ombersly & Ann Lambe, of 
the fore said p’ish, were married January the 17", 


Wm. NorMAN. 
6, St. James’s Place, Plumstead. 


Mripwives’ Eprrapus (9 §. v. 453). — In 
Bitton Churchyard, co. Gloucester, is this 
epitaph :— 

“In memory of Hannah Ship, Midwife for 30 
years, who brought into the world upwards of 14,000 
children, wife of Joseph Ship of this parish, who died 
17 April, 1817, age 58 years.” 

Allowing that Bitton was a very prolific 
village, the above number attended by one | 
person is a manifest exaggeration. W. B. 


Horse Equipment (9 8. v. 148, 213, 360). 
—Allow me to refer your readers who are 
interested in this subject to the article 
‘Frenum’ in Smith's ‘Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities,’ and to another 
entitled ‘Horse’ in the‘ Dictionary of the 
Bible,’ edited by the same scholar, where they 
will find many instances cited. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Samuet Ciarke, M.P. (9 S. v. 496).— 
According to the late Dr. Oliver's ‘ History of 
the City of Exeter’ (1861)—which, although 
is probably the most 


been the more prominent man of the two. 
In the list of representatives in Parliament 
for Exeter occurs :— 

**1640. Simon Snow and Robert Walker. During 

this long Parliament, Robert Walker, refusing to 
take the League and Covenant, was dismissed, and 
Samuel Clarke substituted.” 
I find no other reference to him. Of Christo- 
pher Clarke, however, we read a good deal; 
at the Restoration, for instance, upon 11 May, 
1660, King Charles II. being proclaimed, 
Mr. Marshall, the ex-Mayor, did “ cause three 
hogsheads of good claret wine to be put into 
the cisterns of the three conduits to be drunk 
out to his Majesty’s health,” and a stirring 
address, signed “Ch* Clarke, Mayor,” was at 
the same time voted by the municipal body 
to his Majesty. It will thus be seen that 
Christopher was not only Mayor in 1642-3, 
but in 1659-60 also. Further, the same able 
authority tells us Christopher Clark (not 
spelt Clarke in either of the following in- 
stances) was Sheriff in 1639-40, and again in 
the years 1654-5. Harry Hens, 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


“Trarric” v. 456).—The subject is 
complex: (1) Dr. Magnusson’s suggested 
terapheka, “a coin,” though late, may be 
generic from ftereph, an image, referring to 
the image or superscription on gentile coins 
for circulation, not unstamped like Kruger’s 
new dummies. Biblical students know 
tereph in the plural as the lares and penates 
of Leben and Rachel, called “teraphim ”; 
and, as a whole, the subject is mixed up with 
tariff. (2) Mr. Kress should give us the sup- 
posed root of “taraffuk,” which may be con- 
nected with taraph, rendered agitation ; so we 
also have tarap, “hurry, haste,” and, indeed, 
the “traffic” at a crowded railway station is 
of that nature. All this assimilates to Scheler’s 


existing —Christopher Clarke appears to have 


trafi, trafu, traficar, and these forms are con- 
nected with the Hebrew taraph, to tear, so 
trifa, torn food, rejected as unclean, and 
obviously allied to the Greek tpézw. 

A. Hat. 
Highbury, N. 


“ BLENKARD” (8 §. vi. 89, 398, 473 ; x. 116, 
160; 9S. v. 402; vi. 16).—A “blinkard ” is 
a person who blinks too much, and a 
“drunkard” a person who drinks too much ; 
and “drinkard” would be much more probable 
and thorough-going cant for a strong wine 
than “blinkard.” But it does not seem neces- 
sary to speculate on the subject. Blenkard 
was very plainly not a “strong, cheap wine,” 
since the price was little below that of 
canary. The red Rhenish “Bleahard” of 
Pepys was a “ pretty wine ”—a term, by the 
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way, still in use and most expressive. Blis- 

chert, as the source of both, may seem a long 

shot ; but to any one who sees the strange 

form in which some foreign wines were, and 

are, known in this country, it is by no means 

unlikely. GeorGe MARSHALL. 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


DantEL Deror (9% S. v. 285, 483).—With 
regard to this matter I may mention that I 
have on my shelves ‘Hours in a Library,’ 
three volumes, London, 1874 ; and ‘ Defoe,’ by 
W. Minto (“English Men of Letters Series,” 
edited by John Morley). I am fully ac- 
quainted with the essays of Leslie Stephen 
and of Prof. Masson on the works of the 
author of the amazingly clever burlesque, 
‘Short Way with the Dissenters,’ yet I think 
it not too much to say, in spite of Defoe’s 
critics, that no book has been more generally 
admired than ‘Robinson Crusoe.’ No person, 
as Samuel Johnson remarked, ever laid it 
down without wishing it longer ; and, more- 
over, no story has ever been written that has 
given so much pleasure for over 170 years to 
the boys, old and young, of Europe as the 
allegorical story called by the great friend 
and biographer of Charles Dickens 
“the romance of solitude and self-sustainment, 
[which] could only so perfectly have been written by a 
man whose own life had for the most part been passed 
in the independence of unaided thought, accustomed 
to great reverses, and of inexhaustible resources in 
confronting calamities.” 

Perhaps the following lines by Wentworth 
Dillon, Karl of Roscommon, the friend of 
Dryden and the admirer of Milton, may not 
be inappropriate on this occasion :— 

On sure foundations let your fabric rise, 
And with attractive majesty surprise ; 
Not by affected, meretricious arts, 
But strict harmonious symmetry of parts, 
Which through the whole insensibly must pass, 
With vital heat to animate the mass ; 
A pure, an active, an auspicious flame, 
And bright as heaven, from whence the blessing 
came. 
Henry Geratp Hore. 

Clapham, 8.W. 

The recent Guildhall Exhibition had a 

icture, No. 84, of Defoe in the pillory at 
Founie Bar. The houses may be true enough, 
and Temple Bar exactly as we saw it, but 
in Defoe’s time it had three tall iron spikes 
with traitors’ heads on the top of them. 

E. L. 


‘Tom Bowne’ (9% S. v. 474; vi. 15).— 


title of this well-known song. I have a 
volume of Dibdin’s compositions, most of 
which are signed by him, in which this one 
appears. It is entitled as follows :— 
“Poor Tom, or the Sailor’s Epitaph. Written 
and composed by Mr. Dibdin for his entertainment 
called The Oddities. London, Printed and Sold by 
the Author at his Music Warehouse, No. 411 
Strand, opposite the Adelphi. Pr. 1s.” 
The last lines of the last two verses are, 
respectively :— 
For Tom is gone aloft 
and 
His soul is gone aloft. 
The usual rendering now is “has.” ‘The 
Oddities’ was produced at the Lyceum in 
1788-9. E. E. Newron. 
7, Achilles Road, West Hampstead. 


Permit me to endorse Mr. H. INGLEBy’s 
opinion that sheer is used in its ordinary 
sense. In the earliest editions of the song 
there is no hyphen between sheer and hulk, 
and the rhythmical accent seems to settle 
the question beyond doubt. 

E. Rimpautt 


CaTALoGuE oF First Book Auction IN 
ENGLAND (2™ 8S. xi. 463; 5% S. xii. 95, 211, 
411 ; 6 S. ii, 297, 417 ; 9 S. vi. 86).—If Mr. 
McGovern had consulted the Indexes of 
‘N. & Q.’ I think he would have seen that 
the newspaper cutting did not contain any 
new information which could justify its 
transference in exrtenso to its pages. A note 
of the sale of a scarce book or pamphlet, and 
the price at which it changed hands, is always 
of interest; but to quote half a dozen as 
probably the number of copies of Seaman’s 
catalogue extant must surely be a guess; 
and to say that this is the first occasion on 
which a copy has occurred for sale is a 
mistake, as | have one in my collection of 
early catalogues, which I see I purchased 
(with others for one guinea) in 1875, but have 
not any note of having met with a copy for 
sale since. A copy is also shown in the 
King’s Library, British Museum, as a ‘ Cata- 
logue of the First Sale of Books by Auction 
in England.’ 

As to Mr. McGovern’s closing query, as 
the catalogue in question was not a_book- 


| seller’s it can hardly be called the first o 


that class. GeorGE Porter. 
10, Priestwood Mansions, Archway Road, N. 


I do not think this is so rare as your corre- 


Without going into the question of the 
meaning of the line 

Here a sheer hulk lies poor Tom Bowling, 
it may be of interest to note the original 


spondent imagines. There has been a copy 
‘exhibited in the King’s Library, Britis 


Museum (near the Tapling stamps), for a long 
time. A second copy is in the hands of one of 
| my friends, 


C, Dayies SHERBORN 
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“ Nimmet ” (9t* S. iv. 438, 506; v. 51, 362). 
—I have heard the word nummet, as signifying 
a meal, from a certain dairy farmer of Wed- 
more, Somerset. I always supposed the 
etymology of the word to be noon-meat 
(cf. German J/ittag-essen). 

Lewis THOMPSON. 


Smron Fraser (8 §. x. 156, 223).—Your 
correspondent Mr. JoHN RADCLIFFE gives me 
information regarding Simon Fraser, colonel 
of 78th Highlanders, and his marriage, to 
the effect that he married Miss Bristow, fifth 
daughter of John Bristow, M.P. I should like 
to know if any of the Bristow family or their 
descendants are living, and, if so, where. 
Does your correspondent know of any por- 
trait of Fraser, either miniature, oil, drawing, 
or print? His half-brother Archibald was en- 
graved. The Lovat family have no picture. 
A picture is wanted for historical purposes, 
and a good price would be paid for one. 

J. Ross Rospertson. 

Toronto, Canada, 


DANIEL QuarRE, WaTCHMAKER (9 vy. 
474; vi. 71).—Notwithstanding the statement 
of Octavius Morgan, Quare was, I believe, 
but seventy-four years of age when he died. 
My authority for the statement is the register 
of the Friends’ Burial-ground, where he was 
buried on 27 March, 1724. Though I have 
examined a great many specimens of his 
work, I have never met with one which bore 
evidence of an earlier date than 1670. As for 
the Hampton Court Palace clock, there is no 
doubt it was made by Joseph Williamson for 
Daniel Quare about 1700 (vide Philosophical 
Transactions, November and December, 1719, 
vol. xxx. p. 1080). With all respect for the 
Daily News as quoted by Mr. R. C. Bostock, 
the statement that the clock was “made 
about 1660” is very loose, and seems to be 
merely a guess not entitled to any particular 
weight. F. J. Brirren. 


Besides the notice of this eminent clock 
maker in the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ an article upon him will be found in 
the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner (West, New- 
man & Co., 54, Hatton Garden) for January. 
Since this article was written I have learnt 
that Daniel Quare was well known in the 
7 history of Philadelphia as a director 
of the London Company ; and I expect to 
receive shortly some particulars as to his 
connexion with Pennsylvania. I do not know 
that he ever visited Philadelphia. It is pro- 
bable that business interests of a financial 
character arose out of the acquaintance 


clock, and of watches, to King William IIT., 
and out of the grant orallowance of the “ready 
access” to the king. He was a persona grata 
with the Court of Queen Anne and of King 
George I., the latter allowing him to come 
to the palace whenever he desired without 
formality, so that “the Yeoman of the Guard 
at the Backstairs,” Quare writes, let him 
“frequently go up without calling anybody 
for leave, as otherwise is usual tho’ for Persons 
of Quality.” Isaac SHARP. 
12, Bishopsgate Without. 


Woore, rn Sarop (9 S. v. 122, 236 ; vi. 33). 
—Mr. Henry Harrison would add much to 
the value of his communication if he would 
give us precise authority for the statement 
that “ Waver refers chiefly to the aspen or 
wavering poplar.” It is singular, considering 
the number of place-names in England having 
their root in the word, that it is not to be 
found in any Anglo-Saxon record, or pre- 
served in any dialect, in the sense indicated. 
The construction seems so likely that further 
information is most desirable. The modern 
form “ poplar,” according to Skeat’s ‘ Etymo- 
logical Dictionary,’ is a “ Middle - English 
word, probably” referring to its trembling 
leaves. Esp, eps, is the recognized Anglo- 
Saxon word for the aspen or trembling poplar, 
though Sweet’s ‘Student’s Dictionary ’ applies 
it also to the white poplar. 

W. H. Dutenan. 
Walsall, 


The early pronunciation of Wavertree, near 
Liverpool, must, of course, have been War- 
tree. So much is plain from the spelling 
Waurtre, Wauertree, &c. I was wrong to say 
“unknown.” Nothing in the way of local 
pronunciations is unknown. What 1 meant 
was that if you spoke of Wavertree as War- 
tree not one hundred of our hundreds of 
thousands would know what you meant. 
MARSHALL. 

Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


‘Jonn Butt,’ a Newspaper (9 §. v. 495; 
vi. 116).—It is curious that in two accounts 
given of the above no mention is made of the 
man who gave life to it—Theodore Hook ! 

“The most important event with which the 
name of Theodore Hook stands connected [says 
one of his biogra xy is unquestionably the estab- 
lishment of the /ohn Bull newspaper at the close of 
1820. The universal, instantaneous, and appreciable 
effect produced on the great political movements 
of the day by its appearance is perhaps unparalleled 
in the history of periodical literature. The ex- 
jlosion scattered brilliant terror far and wide. No 
first appearance of any periodical work in our time 
at least produced such a startling sensation—it told 
at once from the conyulsed centre to the very ex. 
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tremity of the kingdom. The paper set out with 
one specific object—the extinction of the Branden- 
burgh House party ; and to accomplish this Hook’s 
varied talents—his wit and humour, his sarcasm 
and bitterness, his keenness of argument, fiery zeal, 
and unscrupulous daring—were all brought to bear 
with concentrated energy upon the ranks of the 
opposition.” 

Dr. Garnett, in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ says (vol. xxvii. p. 274) :— 

“The authorship of ‘Tentamen’ may have co- 
operated with the recommendation of Sir Walter 
Scott in obtaining for Hook the editorship of the 
John Bull, established to counteract the popular 
enthusiasm for Queen Caroline. Hook’s reckless 
humour and preternatural faculty of improvisation 
had full swing, and his powers were never displayed 
to so much advantage as in this scurrilous, scandal- 
ous, but irresistibly facetious, and for a time exceed- 
ingly potent journal......Hook proved himself the 
prince of lampooners. The exuberance of his im- 
petuous fun sweeps away the studied and polished 
sarcasms of refined satirists like Moore; he hurls 
ridicule and invective right and left with a Titanic 
vigour so admirable in itself that we almost forget 
that after all it is only mud that he is showering. 
Most of it, however, stuck where it was meant to, 
and his paper must be named with the Craftsman 
and North Briton among those which have contri- 
buted to mould English history. ‘It is impossible 
to deny,’ says the Quarterly Review, ‘that the John 
Bull frightened the Whig aristocracy from coun- 
tenancing the Court of Brandenburgh House. The 
national movement was arrested, and George IV. 
had mainly John Bull to thank for that result.’” 


It was in the John Bull that the well-known 
and amusing letters of Mrs. Ramsbottom first 
appeared, also from the pen of Hook. 


R. B. 
Upton. 


Inrectious DIsEAsE AMONG CaTTLE (9% 
S. v. 335; vi. 16).—Thirty years before the 
severe outbreak of murrain among cattle 
recorded by your correspondents, a similar 
visitation had taken place in the home 
counties. It is noteworthy that our know- 
ledge of it is almost wholly derived from 
the account contained in church briefs, on 
which collections were made on behalf of 
those who had experienced such losses. 
Many parochial records give us information 
on this subject, the following being examples : 

Marwood, Devon.—1715. Cowkeepers’ Brief. Loss, 
24,530/.; (collected) I/. ls. 2d. — Trans. Devon 
Assoc., xxv. 358. 

St. Lawrence, Reading.—1715, June 22. Towards 
the great loss of cows in Middlesex, Surrey, and 
Essex. Loss, 24,539/.; 2/. 16s.—‘ History of Church,’ 
Rev. C. Kerry, 209. 

St. Margaret’s, Westminster.—1715, May 20. 
From house to house, for Cowkeepers, &c., loss by 
Cattle. 24,539/77. 14s. and upwards; 58/. 7s. 6d.— 
* Bygone Briefs,’ 87. 

Appleby-Magna.—‘‘ November 28* and 1715. 
Collected upon y® brief (from house to house) for 
the cow keepers of the countys of Middlesex, Surry 


and Essex, next adjoyning to the citys of London 
and Westminster, who by a malignant and infectious 
distemper has great numbers of oxen and cows 
swept away—the summ of five shillings and six 
pence.”—Reliquary, xiii. 114. 

Under the years 1711-4 Haydn (‘ Dict. of 
Dates’) states, “A cattle plague began in 
Hungary ; extended over Western Euro 
destroying one and a half million cattle.” 
Historians do not appear to _ note its 
extension to England. It could scarcely 
have been limited to the three counties 
mentioned ; and judging from the direction 
whence it seems to tev come, it may have 
affected some of the northern parts of the 
country first. T. N. Brusurretp, M.D. 
Salterton, Devon. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Cardiff Records. Edited by John Hobson Matthews. 
Vol. II. (Sotheran & Co.) 
EIGHTEEN months ago (9 S. iii. 238) we drew 
attention to the commendable example set by the 
Corporation of the borough of Cardiff in publishing, 
under admirably competent care, its civic records. 
A second volunie of these now sees the light. More 
miscellaneous in character and later in date than 
those of the previous volume, the contents of this 
will, Mr. Matthews opines, be of more general 
interest. Portions of them are, indeed, of signal 
value, not only for genealogical purposes, but as 
illustrating the conditions of life in Glamorganshire 
under Tudor, Stuart, and Hanoverian dynasties. 
What will strike painfully the student of the 
Calendar Rolls and Gaol Files, 1542-1830, which, if 
not the most significant from the archeological 
standpoint, are at least the most dramatic, is 
the severity and extent of the punishments for 
recusancy and the horrible condition of the gaols. 
In condemning to imprisonment the Catholic recu- 
sants the authorities were, in fact, adjudging them 
to all but certain death. Among those in constant 
trouble were the Turbervilles of Newton Nottage 
and of Skerr, a branch, presumably, of the same 
family as the Turbervilles of Dorset, renowned in 
history and fiction, to which we owe George Tur- 
berville, the poet. A late member of the Glamorgan 
branch, Edward Turberville, died in 1681 a rene- 
gade, after winning infamy as a timeserver and an 
informer false to both sides (see Burnet, ‘ History of 
my own Time,’ ii. 304, ed. 1900). Staunch enough 
as these chronicles testify, were the Turbervilles of 
Glamorgan, and dearly did they aby their loyalty. 
In 1576 we first hear of people being punished for 
refusing to satisfy the law by putting in an occa- 
sional appearance at worship in the parish church. 
Among hese punished in 1585 for having “ con- 
temptuously and voluntarily” forborne attendance 
for the space of six months was Lewis Turberville, 
of Llancarvan, gentleman. Of fourteen prisoners 
who died in 1598 one was James Turbervill, of 
Newton Nottage, gentleman, committed for re- 
cusancy. The same year Lewis Turbervill, of 
Llysfronydd, gentleman, died in the gaol, which was 
crowded with Catholics. Included in twenty-seven 
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Mathew Turbervile, gentleman, and Alice Turber- 
vile, spinster, both of Newton Nottage. Three 
Turbervilles were pursued for the same offence 
in 1629, and six Turbervilles of Sker or Skerr in 
1636. Christopher Turbervill, gentleman, is in the 
Gaol Calendar for refusing to take the Oath of 
Supremacy. Other entries concerning the imprison- 
ment and the deaths in gaol of Turbervilles or their 
servants appear. One Turberville was found guilty 
of highway robbery and presumably hanged. He 
demanded money with menaces and with these 
Welsh words, which we print as an exercise for a 
few of our readers, “‘ Sefweh, God dammoch chwi, 
efe ceiswch arian chwi.” Among those bearing 
witness against Phillip Evans, accused of being “a 
Popist [stc] priest or lesuitte,” was Mayne Trott, a 
deformed man who had been Court Dwarf to the 
kings of Spain and England. A charge in 1692 is 
the forcible abduction and marriage of Mary Tayn- 
ton, an heiress. In 1748 a jury of matrons decided 
that Catherine Llewelin, condemned to death, was 
“quick with child.” Jane Morgan was sentenced 
to be “ whipt” for stealing seven pounds of Scotch 
snuff. 

In 1745, instructions being sent out from Trinity 
House concerning disaffected persons, the Customs 
officers report that ‘‘ there are no Papists or Non- 
jurors in Glamorgan except a few ‘of the meaner 
sort’”—a statement at variance with what we have 
previously read. The Customs House officials, from 
whose records this statement is drawn, complain 
of the unprotected state of the coast and the in- 
ability to resist any foreign invasion should such be 
attempted. These extracts are fairly indicative of 
the sort of matter to be found in a portion of this 
volume. Of more directly antiquarian interest are 
the ‘ Notes on the Manors of the Cardiff District’ 
and the accounts of ‘The Lords of Cardiff,’ with 
which the volume opens. Of special value is the 
‘South Wales Chantries Certificate,’ showing the 
royal confiscation of the property of ecclesiastical 
institutions—of such value, indeed, that we wish 
Mr. Matthews had seen his way to print it in its 
entirety. We are shown not only the extinction 
of lights which were burnt before altars, shrines, 
and images, the cessation of dirges, obits, and 
month’s minds, but even the closing of the poor 
school at Llandaff Cathedral. The number of 
“houseling people,” that is, Easter communicants, 
in each parish is named. Thus in the parish 
of “Saint Mary’s in kardyf” there ‘* be howseling 

le iiije [400}.” Thomas Morgan’s ‘Commonplace 
Boek.” with which the volume ends, is a curious 
record of but not wholly, 
private—of an exact and carefu country gentleman 
‘of ancient lineage and modest fortune.” Abundant 
matter of varied interest is, it is seen, supplied, the 
work being admirably executed throughout. The 
illustrations constitute a special and an attractive 
feature. In the views of Cardiff Castle, &c., the 
atmosphere is finely kept. We wish Mr. Matthews 
would not use “* by(e)gone” when he means bygone 
or gone by. Otherwise we have nothing but praise to 
bestow. Obligation is avowed to Mr. John Stuart 
Corbett for antiquarian assistance. The head and 
tail pieces of Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., are excellent, 
and the book remains a credit to all concerned. 


A History of Aberdeen and Banf. By William 
Watt. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

Mr. Wartr’s ‘History of Aberdeen and Banff’ is 

& well-executed piece of work, and a welcome 


addition to the ‘‘County Histories of Scotland.” 
Abundant materials are, it is true, provided to his 
hand, the publications of the Spalding Clubs, Old 
and New, constituting in themselves a mine prac- 
tically inexhaustible of information concerning the 
north-eastern counties of Scotland. The matter 
available has, however, been well employed, and 
the record furnished, though saddening in many 
respects—as what Scottish history is not ?—is, at 
any rate, readable and well arranged. In dealing 
with Scottish as with English counties, the same 
ground has to be continually retraversed. Owing 
to its remote and formerly inaccessible position, 
Aberdeenshire — by which name, following the 
example of the author, we may well speak of the 
entire district depicted—has few traces of Roman 
remains, and few trustworthy signs of Roman 
occupation. That the fleet of Agricola may have 
sailed up the long coast line is probable enough; 
but this, like other things, remains in the domain of 
conjecture. The district is, however, specially rich 
in flint implements of war and the py That 
flint workshops such as are found in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pfahl-bauten of Moosseedorf, at 
Wauwyl and Bodmann, existed at the confluence 
of the Leochel and the Don is certain, though flint 
is not native in the neighbourhood (see Evans’s 
‘Ancient Stone Implements’). As Mr. Watt does 
not trouble himself about these, we may follow his 
example. It is not, indeed, until the time of Bisho 
William Elphinstone (1431-1514) that the 4 
becomes much more than a record of the ambitions 
and greeds of Keiths, Gordons, Leslies, Forbeses, 
Menzies, Setons, Ogilvies, Stewarts, and other 
turbulent and predatory families. Not even with 
the foundation by Elphinstone of Aberdeen Uni- 
versity does the strife of ignoble interests cease. 
These things are too familiar in early Scottish 
history to justify exclamation. A green spot in a 
desert is, however, reached when we med of this 
noble foundation of the enlightened and, presum- 
ably, illegitimate descendant of an old and noble 
family. Profiting by what he had seen of the short- 
comings of the Glasgow University, and recognizing 
the claims of the two model universities of Bologna 
and Paris, Elphinstone carried out a scheme in 
advance of any to which effect was given in a 
pre-existing British university. Half a century 
was to elapse before the English universities 
obtained what Aberdeen possessed from the first, 
a professorship of medicine, which, indeed, Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrews could not boast until more 
than two centuries later. For Bishop Elphinstone 
it is claimed that to his initiative was due the 
introduction of printing into Scotland. The first 
volume of the ‘ Breviary of Aberdeen’ appeared in 
1509. Herbert, of course, mentions the book of 
ap issued by Chepman & Myllar a year earlier, 
ut this may pass. It is curious and hard of belief, 
though apparently true, that no Greek types were 
known in iEdinburgh so late as 1579. The defiant 
motto of the Earls Marischal—‘‘ They haif said: 
Quhat say they? Lat thame say”—was attributed 
to the callous manner in which the Keiths grasped 
the spoils of the Church. It is sad to find that 
while martyrdom for conscience’ sake is unknown 
in the history of Aberdeen, the records of the city 
are stained by very numerous executions for witch- 
craft. In 1597 no fewer than twenty-four people 
suspected of this offence were burnt to death in 
the city. We find that women against whom 


nothing worse than suspicion could be brought 
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were burnt on the cheek before undergoing banish- 
ment. As a remedy against destitution we find 
each householder compelled to receive a pauper 
child into his family. These few sentences may 
convey an idea of Mr. Watt’s achievement. Popular 
histories such as the present are indispensable when 
the records of a city are not published, and are of | 
much general utility even when those are accessible. 
The volume is enriched with some admirable maps. 


Folk-Lore commences with Dr, Gaster’s learned 
paper entitled ‘Two Thousand Years of a Charm 
against the Child-stealing Witch,’ which relates to | 
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Murillo, Rubens, Reynolds, Turner, 
Millais, Constable, Van Dyck, and other artists, 
The publishers are Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


Tue Harleian Society has just issued to its 
members The Visitation of Kent in 1619, taken by 
John Philipot, Rouge Dragon, Marshal and Deput 
to William Camden, Clarenceux. The work, whic 
was due in 1898, and forms vol. xlii. of the Society’s 
publications, has been unavoidably delayed by the 
ill health of the editor, Mr. Robert Hovenden, F.S.A. 


Cot. Pripgaux has issued a supplement com- 
pleting his ‘FitzGerald Bibliography.’ Like the 


a formula that has been traced “‘ from the heights | previous and very interesting work which first 
of the Carpathian Mountains, through Roumania, | saw the light in ‘N. & Q.,’ this is limited to fifty 
the South of Russia, the Plains of the Balkans, as | copies. These are already valuable, and are likely 


far as old Byzantium, thence to the cloisters of 
Syria, through Palestine, and on to the Valley of 
the Nile. A far-travelled charm indeed, and who 
knows how far it will travel still?” Yet there is 
no reason to suppose that it has a wider range than 
many other spells. The second paper of importance 
is on ‘ Pre-animistic Religion,’ and its author points 
out that though ghosts and spirits are undoubtedly 
** powers,” still it does not follow that all ‘* powers” 
are ghosts and spirits, even if they tend to become 
so. Amid the vast array of facts relating to the 
worship of stones (to quote one instance) “ there 
will be found the most divergent ideal representa- 
tions of their supernatural nature...... ranging from 
the vaguest semi-conscious belief in their oltines, 
onwards through animatism, to the distinct ani- 
mistic conception of them as the home of spirits of 
the dead or the unborn, or as the image and visible 
nee of a god; but...... underlying all these 
uctuating interpretations of thought there may 
discerned a single universal feeling, namely, the 
sense of an awefulness in them intimately affecting 
man, and demanding of him the fruits of awe 
namely, respect, veneration, propitiation, service.’ 
Could the early conceptions of very young children 
among civilized peoples be got at, it would probably 
be found that they were subject to analogous im- 
pressions. Peculiarly shaped pebbles, clouds, and 
other things which strike them as unusual and 
significant appear, in some instances at least, to 
arouse in their minds a sense of mystery and might 
long before any knowledge of soul or spirit has 
been instilled into them. For example, the writer 
of these words, while still far too young to pay 
attention to the notions of mature people, or to 
understand the language in which their ideas were 
couched, was inclined to feel that remarkable 
objects meant something ; they seemed to have a 
virtue which was none the less important because 
ill defined. Miracles, in the modern signification of 
the word, are unknown to the untutored intellect, 
for to it all things imaginable may easily happen. 
Yet both savage and child distinguish between 
the usual and the unusual, and theorize over the 
extraordinary and the unheimlich. 


Mr. Percy Linp.ey has issued the latest edition 
of the Great Hastern Railway Company's Guide 
to the Continent, with abundant illustrations and 
maps. It is useful to intending visitors to Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and Scandinavia. 
A special chapter is devoted to some German 
watering-places. The railway guides to Hunstanton 
and Alc are also serviceable. 


Tue Woodbury Reproductions of Old and Modern 
Masters has some exquisite reproductions of master- 


| to me scarce. 
BERKSHIRE PARisH REGISTERS. — Arrangements 
are being made to issue in chapters, in the Berks 
Archeological Magazine, indices of the names in 
| the above registers, compiled by Mrs. J. Hauten- 
ville Cope from transcripts made by herself. This 
ought to be a valuable work of reference for genea- 
logists, Berks being near London, and having the Bath 
Road, the main thoroughfare, running through it. 
Mrs. Hautenville Cope (Miss E. E. Thoyts) is the 
| largest transcriber of parish registers in England, a 
| work requiring much experience, labour, and time, 
| great accuracy being necessary. It is, perhaps, 
} fardly fair to the clergy to print registers in 
|extenso. A good index suggests many missing 
links to the genealogist, who, on application to the 
rector, obtains long-searched-for information. 
LamBeETH PaLace LiBRaRy will be closed for the 
usual autumn recess after the 29th inst. It is open 
daily, Saturdays excepted. 


Hotices to Corresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WeE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
feodien. the series, volume, and page or pages to 
Correspondents who repeat 


which they refer. 
the second com- 


ueries are requested to 
* Duplicate.” 

A. P. (* The light that never was on sea or land”). 
—Wordsworth’s. Suggested by a picture of Peel 
Castle. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “‘The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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“The Gardeners’ Chronicle has faithfully held to its promises, It is still, to-day, the best gardening 
journal, being indispensable equally to the practical gardener and the man of science, because each 
finds in it something useful. We wish the journal still further success.”— Garten Flora, Berlin, Jan, 15. 


“The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the leading horticultural journal of the world, and an historical 
publication, It has always excited our respectful admiration. A country is honoured by the possession 


of such a publication, and the greatest honour we can aspire to is to furnish our own country with a 
journal as admirably conducted,”—La Semaine Horticole, Feb, 13, 1897. 


“*The Gardeners’ Chronicle is the most important horticultural journal in the world, and the most 
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